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Tax Accounting, The 
{ period for filing income 
tax returns for indivi- 
duals and for firms filing 
on a calendar year basis is from Janu- 
ary 1 to March 15. Completion of the 
course during this period will provide 
current information that will be both 
interesting and valuable to any teacher 
of commercial subjects, whether the 
information is used in the classroom or 
is applied practically in the prepara- 
tion of returns. The course may be 
completed easily within the period as 
there are only six text units to study. 
We strongly urge those teachers who 
are interested in this subject to enroll 
for the course at this time. 





Further information will be supplied 
upon request. 
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THE BUSINESS OF TEACHING AND 
THE TEACHING OF BUSINESS* 
by 
CAMERON BECK 
Personnel Director 
New York Stock Exchange 


HERE is a forward movement in the 
way you are preparing young people 
early in life for professions. Relation- 

ship between business and schools must be 
brought about. Now, if I were to make up a 
constitution of the Stock Exchange, it would 
read like this: “Organized to maintain a high 
standard of business and to promulgate 
equitable trade and business among its 
members.” 


I have been in the New York Stock Ex- 
change for thirteen years. My first introduc- 
tion to it was when the directors called me 
into conference asking me if I would take 
over the work of Personnel Director. Never 
in all my life have I dealt with such human 
beings as I am dealing with in that financial 
district. My first introduction as a Personnel 
Director was when a policeman walked up to 
me. He said, “I promised Jimmie James that 
I would get him a job here.”” Today I havea 
staff of twenty-two men. People have asked 
me how on earth can I get away from the job. 
The prime thing in our department is to 
develop leadership. If I have leaders on my 
staff, then I can spend my time elsewhere, 
just so I see that the staff functions correctly. 


I was in a high school the other day. I was 
talking to the principal and about fifty 
members of the faculty were scattered over 
the room. The football captain was sprawled 
in a front seat and an elderly woman standing 
by him. I asked the principal the meaning of 
the thing, and he replied, ‘““We do that to 
maintain discipline.” It is like having the 
police department down there. If we had to 
do that in the Stock Exchange, they could 
have it over night, because we cannot stop 
to do police work. Recently I attended a 
meeting of boys at the Chamber of Commerce 
in New York City. The boys took charge, 
and they had a council elected by themselves. 
I stood in the back of the room with Dean 
Taylor of New York University, and I had 
a watch in my hand. Mr. Lamont was speak- 
ing after 48 seconds—there was not any time 
wasted in introductions. 


You will never get leadership unless you 
get folks to learn. Ten years ago we did not 
have a single high school graduate on the floor 
of the Stock Exchange. The boy who comes 


to us, after his preliminary training, steps in 
the physical presence of 800 members. He 
comes into physical contact with 800 potential 
members of the Exchange. If you take the 
camouflage from the Stock Exchange, you will 
find that the function is to provide space for 
the buying and selling public of America and 
for them to get together and meet each other 
in a proper establishment. If a man wants to 
sell a share of U. S. Steel in Salt Lake City 
and one wants to buy one in Maine, the Ex- 
change provides a place for these two brokers 
to get their stocks exchanged. 


Now this boy comes into the physical 
presence of the greatest psychologists of 
America. He has been trained to look into a 
man’s eye and say yes or no. Then that boy 
sells his own service. Now, when this lad 
comes to us from high school and steps into 
my Office telling me that he has completed 
four years of high school work, do you think 
that is the thing I am vitally concerned about? 
Four years of high school is, of course, re- 
quired; and we do not want a boy unless there 
is a reason for having him. The thing that 
comes to my mind is: “Has the boy in his 
twelve years of public school work had his 
heart touched by some great people?” Has 
he led a worthy life? I sometimes think that 
the boys who come to us are the greatest 
portrait painters in America. I can get a very 
fine picture of the principal of the high 
school from which he came. 


Now the boy asks us for employment, and 
begins his training. The boy comes to us 
thinking that his education is complete when 
he gets through high school, and he gets a 
jolt the very first morning. We enter him in 
our training school. It might interest you to 
know that this year we have 1600 enrolled in 
our Department of Economics. Each one of 
them voluntarily enrolled. Seventy percent 
of them have already graduated from high 
school and they are now enrolled in night 
school. So you can see that they realize that 
high school does not finish their education. 


A boy came to work for us from 2900 miles 
away. Today he is enrolled in New York 
University, and next year, no doubt, he will 
be handed his certificate of graduation. I 
was walking across the Stock Exchange with a 


*An informal talk at the annual luncheon of the Utah Commercial Teachers Association, Salt Lake 
City, October 18, 1929. This was reported by Mr. Don Ence, a student of Miss Nellie Pugsley of the West 


High Sc 


hool, Salt Lake City. In reporting this address, Mr. Ence demonstrated unusual stenographic 


ability. Credit is also due to Miss Elizabeth Fitzgerald, Vice-Principal of the West High School, for 
having brought this achievement on the part of one of the pupils in her school to our attention. 
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member, and the member said to me, “See 
that boy?” I looked and said, “Yes, sir.” 
“Who is he?” came from the member. “He 
is a little Wop from the Isle of Sicily. We 
sent him up to Dr. Johnson and he took a 
liking to the Wop. Dr. Johnson sent him 
through high school, and the boy came down 
here and we gave him a job. Is there any- 
thing wrong with his service?” The member 
replied, “Beck, I have been a member of the 
Stock Exchange for sixteen years, and that 
boy is the best piece of imagination that I 
have seen in all the sixteen years.” 


I want to be sure that I am getting this 
right. I want to ask some questions that I 
asked at the N. E. A. convention. ‘‘Why is it 
in this day and generation that on the law of 
averages those seeking for employment are 
more inquisitive about wages than anything 
else?”’ ‘‘How much is in it?” is the most 
frequent question raised by employment 
seekers. For the most part, school people 
have had these lads for twelve years in the 
most plastic part of their lives, and you folks 
are the ones that mold their lives in high 
school. Something will have to be done to 
give them a better attitude toward seeking 
jobs. Are you teaching your pupils that work 
should be more than a job and that wages can 
be something more than money? 


Today on our payroll we have the products 
of 279 high schools from thirty-one states and 
the District of Columbia that have in the 
course of the last several years been up before 
Dr. Schultz, our Educational Director, a 
teacher at college and personnel director 
before we took him on. We find that the 
types of young men that come to us are keen 
and intelligent. I smile at business men when 
they say that these fellows will not cooperate. 
We have the educational record for four years 
of every employee on our payrolls, signed by 
the principal, giving his marks by semester. 
I think there has been a lot of bunk sent in, 
but how on earth can you give intelligence 
to a boy. 


‘What is the spirit of this lad’s coopera- 
tion?” It is his integrity, his spirit of loyalty, 
his punctuality. 


When I was at Ohio State University 
Dr. Hughes said, ‘“‘Beck, I want to ask youa 
question. How do you handle a liar?”’ I have 
not discovered a way of handling a liar. Last 
June we employed eighty-six boys out of 1182 
applicants. Among those eighty-six, nine lied 
in their application papers. I called Dr. 
Schultz and we had those lads within three 
days, and the Doctor said, “These are all 
little white lies, suppose we let them go 
ahead?” We put a flag on each of those nine 
and watched them. Would you teachers be 
interested in knowing that within nine months 
every one of those nine discharged himself 
from our payroll? I talked to one of them. 
“Jimmie, let me ask you just one question. 
You are a graduate of high school. Now 


would you mind telling me what semester in 
school they started to teach lying?” He 
said they did not teach lying. I said, ““Would 
you mind telling me if your father took you 
aside and said, ‘Jimmie, now you are enter- 
ing business, I must teach you how to lie’.” 
His father had not done such a thing. “Well, 
then,” I said, ““Tell me why did you fill that 
application blank with a lot of lies?” The 
answer startled me, and yet it is true to 
nature. He said, “I thought I could get by 
with it.” 


One of our prominent men said to me last 
night, “Beck, I enjoyed that meeting this 
evening. Would you be interested to know 
that I gave up a position in Salt Lake City 
because the man at the top of the house 
wanted me to lie?’”? Let a member of the 
Stock Exchange in the heat of a 5,000,000 
share day tell a lie and say at the close of the 
day, “I didn’t mean it.” The Board of 
Governors would meet and the next day he 
would be expelled. 


I was with one of the Board of Governors 
one day, and he said, “‘Beck, do you see that 
elderly man over there? He died twenty 
years ago.” That is, his integrity is dead. 
So I say to you that it seems to me there is a 
very important place in our school life to get 
across to the pupils that integrity is the most 
valuable possession that he can have in life’s 
work. 


I think our schools should teach as much 
about social conditions as they should about 
economic conditions. You are preparing 
these folks for business. How many of you 
have entered a place twelve times—have 
entered twelve establishments in the last 
year and asked the executives, ‘“‘Are we teach- 
ing the right things?’”’ You should see business 
men and find out just what you should teach 
to make your students successful in their lines 
of business. These are practical questions, 
and I asked them of many teachers, and not a 
single one had been in establishments finding 
out what to teach. I think a teacher should 
not be allowed to teach commercial subjects 
in high school unless she has had a job in a 
business establishment for at least three 
months. I know a teacher who came to me 
just before a summer’s vacation and said, 
“Mr. Beck, instead of going to summer school 
this vacation, I would like a job in a business 
office.”” She happened to be a stenographer, 
and we got her into the Stock Exchange to 
fill in relief jobs for those who had gone on 
vacations. At the end of three months, she 
came to me and said, “I do not know what 
to do.” I asked her what had happened, and 
she said, “They would like me to be the 
private secretary to the president.” “Go 
back to the job at high school. You are going 
to be a good teacher,” was my reply. 


Now, I am thinking of two ideals to work 
toward: first, to get business closer to the 
schools, and second, to develop highly 
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efficient commercial teachers. Is something 
wreng with the curriculum or is something 
wrong with the teachers that such conditions 
exist? Does the principal ever have men from 
the business world come to the assemblies 
and speak to the students? Many men and 
boys come to me and ask me the cost to be 
this and the cost to be that. It seems to me 
that there are many competent men in this 
community that would be willing and are 
able to talk to your students about the cost 
of being a doctor, a lawyer, or a teacher. 


A lad in the employ of the Stock Exchange 
came up to me quietly in my office and said, 
“Mr. Beck, this financial stuff is all right. 
What does it cost to be a personnel man?” 
Twenty-two men are on my staff today. 
Sixteen of the twenty-two started as pages 
in the Stock Exchange, and we have found 
just sixteen of them that were interested in 
the actual side of the thing and not the 
financial side. I do not think there is such a 
scarcity of speakers in our communities but 
some could be found to give a talk to your 
students on professions. I walked into a high 
school once and was introduced to nineteen 
people on the platform. The principal called 
them the vocational advisory group. It 
seems that out of the nineteen that some 
could instruct the students on the cost of 
different professions. 


In New York State, 59% of the children 
who start their high school courses do not 
complete them. If I had a labor turnover in 
the Stock Exchange like that, the Board of 
Governors would call me on the mat tomorrow 
morning and ask the reason. Now I am 
going to ask another question. “When will 
children be taught the things that they are 
fitted to do?”? Just twenty minutes after I 
left a million dollar high school, I faced 600 
wide-awake persons in a business college. 
These six hundred people had produced 
money to go to this school, and they said to 
themselves that they came to the school to 
learn what they were fitted for. Their only 
memory of the public schools was that they 
were inadequate for their needs. I met a 
superintendent the other day who said to 
me, “Beck, there are only two things I want 
of my teachers—I want good lookers and I 
want folks who have understanding hearts.” 
“Put her here,” I said. Those are the only 
requirements for a good teacher. 


But the tragedies in schools. I heard a lad 
talking to Dr. Shultz. “I tell you, if I have to 
go to night school I will quit this job right 
here.”? I called to him, “Oh, hello Charley. 
How are you coming on? Come on in and sit 
down. How is the baseball work going?” 
He brought it up again, “If I have to go to 
night school, I will quit this job right here.” 
“Tell me all about it,’”’ I said. “‘I was working 
in a Long Island store, and someone told me 
to go to night school. I went to the night 
school and the teacher’s room was down- 
stairs. I went down and tried to find the 


teacher’s name on the slips by the time clock 
and someone said to me, ‘Get out of here as 
fast as you can, you little thief.’ I tried to 
explain why I was there but he insisted that 
I get out. I went upstairs into an assembly 
room and that fellow followed me down six 
or seven rows telling me to get out. I tell 
you if I have to go to night school, I will quit 
this job right now.”” What a tragedy! I 
should have gotten hold of the superintendent 
of schools right then, but I talked to Charley 
for three-quarters of an hour and Charley 
turned to me and said, “I owe that man an 
apology for telling him what I did.” ‘‘Well,” 
I said, “Owing a man anything and paying for 
it are two different things.’”’ There is not a 
teacher in this room that knows that boy’s 
heroism. Later he came to me. “Oh, Mr. 
Beck, I am so glad I had that talk with you.” 
I was interested. “‘I had a talk with that man 
and he said he had been looking all over the 
city for me to apologize for what he did.”’ 
Charley went to the night school and gradu- 
ated. He was president of the Senior Class 
and is now on our baseball team and is one 
of the most conscientious players. 


I want to make a plea to you today. You 
have charge of our coming citizens, and I 
want you to give them the very best that is 
in you. I was at a Chamber of Commerce 
meeting and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was 
the speaker. A boy asked him to answer a 
question. “I will if I can. Give us the 
question.” This question was asked, “How 
does success come to men in life?’”? Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s answer is one that I have found true 
in thirteen years on Wall Street. It has been 
the basis for all our promotions, and twenty- 
nine of the thirty-seven have been true to the 
principle. The answer was given by Mr. 
Rockfeller, “IT SEEMS TO ME THAT 
SUCCESS COMES TO MEN BECAUSE 
THEY DO COMMON THINGS UN- 
COMMONLY WELL.” 








CALIFORNIA STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the California State 
Teachers Association, Southern Section, was 
held in Los Angeles on Decernber 16-20. 

Current problems in teaching bookkeeping 
were discussed by the bookkeeping teachers 
of the Los Angeles City System at a round 
table meeting presided over by Mr. Given of 
the Washington High School. On Wednesday, 
the bookkeeping teachers visited the account- 
ing offices of the Southern California Edison 
Company and were addressed by Mr. C. P. 
Stall, chief auditor of that cornpany. 

The junior business training teachers 
visited the offices of the Los Angeles Soap 
Company. 

On Thursday afternoon, the Commercial 
Teachers Association held its annual luncheon 
at the Elks Temple in Los Angeles Mr. J. R. 
Baker of Glendale High School was elected 
president for the’coming year. 
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EXTENSION OF LAW IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
by 
BERNARD FORCEY, A.M., LL.B. 
Vice-Principal 
Senior High School 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


1. HISTORY OF LAW IN OUR 
CURRICULUM 


N 1924, it was the duty of the writer to 
institute a course in Business Law in the 
Lebanon High School. At that time it 

was an elective subject open to Senior Com- 


mercial students only. An _ enrollment 
equivalent to 3% of the entire 
student body ensued. 


In 1928-29 the course was 
made elective to Seniors in all 
courses, with a consequent in- 
crease in enrollment of 11% of 
the student body, and a total of 
14%, or approximately 1 out 
of every 7 students enrolled, 
and proving itself to be the 
most popular elective branch 
in our entire curriculum. 


2. WHY WE EXTENDED 
LAW IN THE 
CURRICULUM 


PEA OTOL eH er TL 


(a) Our curriculum did not, 
until recently, admit of much 
elasticity, due to its classical and academic 
background. Even with the advent of Arts 
and Commercial courses, it was a very rare 
exception to allow students other than those 
specializing in those respective departments 

. to take those courses. Boys intending to 
become plumbers, contractors, bricklayers, 
hotel managers, etc., were deprived of law, 
by virtue of their not being regularly classified 
Commercial students. Hence, a reason for 
extension of law in the curriculum. 


(b) Our city, “The City with the Iron 
Nerve,” with its population of 26,000, with 
its steel and iron mills, its macaroni, silk, 
limestone, and other large industries, is 
industrial to the nth degree. We must meet 
that demand on the part of industry for 
highly trained young people, by giving it not 
merely a bookkeeper but a prospective busi- 
ness manager and executive. The situation 
demands that we make it possible for students 
to obtain a business—plus training. Hence, 
another reason for the extension of law in the 
curriculum. 


(c) Whether our graduates enter into busi- 
ness activities in our own city or not, whether 
they go to college or not, whether they be- 
come doctor, preacher, lawyer, matters not. 
We maintain, for reasons already mentioned 


x eH er ert 
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or about to be shown, that the training pro- 
vided by the study of law is unique, practi- 
cable, and most. valuable—an added reason 
for the extension of law. 


(d) Our students are particularly adapted 
to the study of law because (1) Of their 
having a strictly industrial environment and 
(2) German ancestry, which tends to produce 
a type of student who is 
thrifty, practical, and business- 
minded, to whom the study of 
law is quite adaptable. A very 
good reason for extending law 
in our curriculum. 


(e) In the following case, the 
facts of which are: “Johnson 
induced Ebert, a German un- 
able to read and write English, 
to sign an instrument which 
was in the form of a promissory 
note, representing to Ebert that 
it was a contract appointing 
him agent to sell patented farm 
machinery. Johnson completed 
the note, transferred it to 
Walker, who knew nothing of 
the transaction. Walker sues 
Ebert on the note. Can he recover? Why” 
The student must be able to discern whether 
the maker actually delivered the instrument 
as a negotiable instrument, or whether by 
fraud it had later been made into one. The 
proper interpretation of the facts is the 
deciding factor in establishing and determin- 
ing the rights and liabilities of the parties con- 
cerned. To secure proper interpretation of 
the facts, close concentration and keen obser- 
vation of them are required. An excellent 
reason for the extension of law. 


ee L eH tT» 4 
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(f) The proper study of law requires the 
use of keen, analytical thinking. By way of 
illustration, let us imagine a case in which A 
buys goods from B by description, and when 
the goods arrive B discovers that the goods 
fail to correspond to the description. If we 
subject this case to a simple test, which the 
writer calls the ‘““Three R’s of Law”’ (Rights, 
(w)rongs, and remedies), we discover an 
analysis something like this: (1) Q.-Did A 
have a legal right to expect the goods to 
correspond to the description? Ans.—Yes; 
(2) Q.—In not having them to correspond, was 
a wrong done A? Ans.—Yes; (3) Q.—In having 
a wrong done him, will the law give him a 
remedy? Ans.—Yes. The writer firmly believes 
that the ultimate result of this type of think- 
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ing will be the development of sound, logical, 
and exact judgments and conclusions. A 
valid reason for extension of law. 


(g) Law properly taught will produce 
better citizens for the reason that it (1) En- 
courages respect for law and order by bringing 
constantly to the fore one’s rights and duties 
as a member of society. For example, in 
bailments a student is taught that, in right- 
fully using an article of another entrusted to 
his custody he must keep within the scope of 
authority vested in him by the owner, and 
that any damage resulting from his failure to 
comply with the terms of the bailment— 
contract will render him liable. A trip to civil 
court will doubtless impress on a student’s 
mind the thought that the law is quite exact- 
ing on the person who started the thing in 
motion that did the damage—all this tends to 
increase respect for law. (2) Law, properly 
taught, places a premium on morality. A 
student soon ought to learn that it is more 
moral to pay one’s debts, even though the 
debt be outlawed by the Statute of Limita- 
tions; that fraud, cheating, deceit, etc., not 
only renders the contract voidable at the 
option of the party defrauded, but may mean 
the establishment of a bad business reputation 
in the minds of prospective purchasers, and, 
therefore, ultimate loss to the party defraud- 
ing. (3) Study of law teaches the habit of 
cautiousness. For example, the Statute of 
Frauds teaches students the folly of failing 
to reduce a contract to writing. 


(h) Knowledge of law is practicable in 
every walk in life: to the business man, 
student, banker, professional man, adminis- 
trator, etc., in that it produces cautiousness, 
familiarity in the use of legal and business 
forms, and knowledge of proper legal pro- 
cedures when occasion warrants. 


3. HOW WE EXTENDED LAW IN THE 
CURRICULUM 


While our whole curriculum was in a process 
of change under the direction of Faculty Com- 
mittees on curriculum revision in the arts, 
academic, and commercial departments, 
respectively, the writer, being the teacher of 
law and also a member of one of these com- 
mittees, was in a position to either have the 
respective committees recommend the exten- 
sion of law into all courses in the curriculum, 
or have the committees show cause why such 
change should not be made. Accordingly the 
recommendation for extension of law in the 
curriculum was made by the writer, ratified 
by the respective committees, adopted by 
our principal, R. R. Abernathy, and Business 
Law became a fundamental part of our 
curriculum, to the extent mentioned above. 


4. HOW WE TEACH LAW 


(a) We aim at concreteness rather than 
abstractness. We get this through the use, 
handling, and construction of real legal docu- 


ments, contracts, mortgages, and the like, 
and through the use of carefully selected 
cases from our mutual daily life experiences. 
(b) We aim at definiteness. (c) In using 
cases, we require (1) Clear, concise statements 
of facts, (2) The question of law in the case 
stated definitely, (3) Formulation of a 
general principle of law applicable to the 
particular case, which three requirements 
tend to produce (1) Concentration and 
observation, (2) analytical thinking, and (3) 
sound judgment, respectively. 


(d) We use types of cases that specifically 
call for application of definite principles of 
law called for in the “Student Study Guide.” 


(e) We strive to make our teaching in- 
teresting through: (1) Discussions of inter- 
esting cases, (2) ““Moot Courts,’’ (3) Outside 
speakers: (bankers, lawyers), (4) Trips to 
Court (Civil), (5) Occasional mock trials in 
our assembly. 


5. COMMERCIAL VS. NON- 
COMMERCIAL STUDENTS 


We wanted to ascertain whether or not 
Non-Commercial students were equally 
adapted to, and successful in, the study of 
Business Law, and, particularly, whether our 
extension of Business Law into all courses of 
the twelfth year, had been justified. 


We compared the 1928-9 mixed groups 
with the 1927-8 (commercial) group as to 
mental ability and scholastic achievement, 
and found them to be about on a par. 


We knew also that the same teacher had 
taught the subject in the same way both 
years to all groups, purposely. The same 
final test, for example, excerpts from which 
appear as Exhibit A (page 135), was given 
both years and under almost identical cir- 
cumstances. 


We then lined up the test scores for both 
years and compared results, which compari- 
son we shall include as Exhibit B (page 136). 


By comparing columns 1, 2 and 3, respec- 
tively, we learned that the median scores for 
Commercials for two years varied only two 
points (67-69). 


By comparing columns 1 and 4, i.e., Com- 
mercials and Non-Commercials for 1928-9, 
we found that Non-Commercials were as 
successful in the study of Business Law as 
straight Commercials. 


By comparing columns 2 and 3 with 5, 
which is the best group of Non-Commercials, 
we found that the latter did better than 
Commercials in the same year’s work. 


By comparing columns 2 and 3 with 6 and 
7, we also discovered that mixed groups, in- 
cluding Commercial, Scientific, Manual Arts, 


(Concluded on page 144) 
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EXHIBIT A 


Business Law 


I. (Place letters in blanks to left) 


. Contract a. That for which agreement is made. 

.. Party b. A promise to pay money at some future, fixed 

.. Transfer (N.I.L.) time. 

. Voidable c. Contracts of infants. 

. Drawee d. An act of drawees of certain drafts. 

. Consideration e. Innocent holders; for value; without notice. 

. subject matter f. An agreement enforceable at law. 

. Agreement g. Endorsement and delivery. 

. Intervention of h. Wilful misrepresentation of facts. 
impossibility i. Complete performance of conditions. 

. Holder in due j. Time within which actions may be brought. 
course k. Remedy of seller of goods. 


II. (Answer to consist of a word or series of words) 
What must infants do to make executory contracts binding on them? 
Contracts which violate the S/F are what kind?.................... 
Contracts made in gambling transactions are what kind?.......... 
The agreement in a contract consists of what two things? 
Revocation of an offer may be done at any time before what takes place? 
An acceptance of an offer must be communicated back to whom?................ 
Fraud, duress, undue influence renders a contract what?........ 


In doing what one is not already legally bound to do is called what?.............. 
An option is a contract under seal to keep what open?............... 


III. (Check proper number) 


. A legal, binding contract results from: 


1. Any agreement between two or more persons. 
2. An agreement reached through mistake. 
3. An offer and a communicated acceptance. 


Revocation of an offer takes effect from: 


1. The moment it is put in the mail. 
2. The moment it is written or spoken. 
3. The moment it is received. 


Statute of Frauds says that certain contracts must be in writing or be 
1. Void. 
2. Unenforceable. 
3. Voidable. 
4. Illegal. 


A lease for one year from April 1, 1928, expires March 31, 1929. 

A lease from year to year is only renewed by a new lease being drawn up. 

If you rent me a garage by the month, the lease is renewed by mere holding over. 
The tenant must make ordinary repairs during the term. 


Damage by fire, unless some provision is made in the lease, falls upon the tenant 
to pay. 
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EXHIBIT B 


i143 am 4 | s | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 10 | 11 


|1928-9| 1928-9 1928-9 1928-9 
1927- 8 1928- 9|1928- ~9)1928-9| Non- |1928-91928-9, Sci- | Sci- 1928-9) Man. | 
Points |Com’l.|Com’l1.) |Com’1. Non- |Com’l. |Mixed | Mixed ence | ence | Lit. | Arts 
| -1 Gr.|-1 Gr.|Com’l.|-1 Gr.| All |-1 Gr.-1 Gr.) All | All | 
96 POE mee ie ee as ree eee ees i me ae Pree re ere epee 
94 | 
93 
92 
91 rey teoree Mere: Saki Die Mee Kieceeen eee 
90 er . bake. & 1 








89 
88 
87 RE WRC RIS REE acs 
86 eR RE eee ee 1 
85 | 
84 
83 aaa 
82 1 
81 
80 ee 
79 1 
78 
77 
76 
75 
74 
73 
72 
71 
70 
69 
68 
67 
66 
65 
64 sas 
63 1 
62 Tae 
61 2 
60 
59 ee 
58 1 soary 
57 1 tf 2 
56 eee ee 
55 1 
54 SMe PAPE RSA EE EN: He: ROE aay 
53 1 
50 eee higoe AD ae Ee Rsk Bcd 24 
cies | 


— tt tt Pt 
—— 
_ 
_ 
POH 


er: 
bo 


ene. 
ry 
_ 
new. 


NNK RK NHK NON WHD- 
Ne Were. 


WN. 
MNF NDE WNN HHH ee ee 


qd 
OrNK RK NK NK PN NHR Re ee De: 
RPNWWH ee. 
Nw - 
rh 


NWNHK KE WNHWWHN:- 
_ 

as 

se 

_ 


Re Noe 
— fm. 


— 
Den: 
K WE NNKHWAPWNHNUWUBDANNN WH ND 


49 Ce! (mitre, (emcee 1 
48 

47 

46 

EE Ss) pls Payee ae) CMe ene, Sears rE Onrmne Mrerie Meurer. Monae 
44 ie, er emery 1 Be Wassian nrbine wes 1 1 

43 Srestere's a) ee een omar 2 

40 1 Mm (adeacss 1 1 ae Cee 1 1 

39 oe ae 1 1 





| *(31) | (45) | (26) | (46) | (19) | (92) | (33) | (17) | (37) (3) (5) 


*Numbers in parentheses represent number of students. 
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IS BOOKKEEPING OBSOLETE?* 
by 
P. O. SELBY 


State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


pression when I 

was assigned this 
topic that I was to be 
only one of several 
speakers on this sub- 
ject and I therefore 
planned tosupport only 
the affirmative of this 
subject. Later learning 
that there was to be no 
one assigned to answer 
my argument I con- 
structed also the nega- 
tive side of this propo- 
sition. 


T: was my first im- 





My first point in support of the affirmative 
would be to say that bookkeeping is no longer 
practiced by the more elite firms. Bookkeep- 
ing is so discourteous, so ungentlemanly, so 
disrespectful, so crass, so declasse. Therefore 
bookkeeping has been discarded by genteel 
firms who thereby have reduced costs con- 
siderably. Bookkeeper’s salaries and supplies 
do not yield a direct return and are so 
many times impolite. It has been found 
better to permit customers to keep their own 
accounts and to settle with the firm according 
to their own inclination and memory. In 
this way it is not necessary to keep a record 
of the customer’s accounts. This has led 
to gentlemanly disagreeinents at times, 
but following the practice of big business, 
“the customer is always right,’’ these disputes 
are always settled in favor of the customer. 
In this way the expenses of bookkeeping, 
salaries, blank books, ink, fireproof safes, 
posting machines, have all been done away 
with. Any losses which are sustained because 
of unfairness among customers is taken care 
of because of the increased sales by pleasing 
the customers. 


Accounts with wholesalers and supply 
houses have also been supplanted. No record 
is kept of incoming purchases nor amounts 
owed. Instead a much easier system of 
settling accounts payable has been devolved. 
Periodically the salesman or order-taker 
calls, and after he has secured a new order he 
says, ““Don’t you owe us something from last 
month?” The proprietor says: “I don’t re- 
member. Maybe we do. Step over to the 
tea room with me and we'll decide by the 
tea leaves if I owe you and how much.” 





In this way they save all the labor of looking 
through a collection of carbon smeared 
statements and dusty files and the preparation 
of statements and many other clerical forms 
have been abolished. This saving is quite 
significant. 


Record of sales is no longer kept by firms 
which have been converted to the new anti- 
bookkeeping practices. Such records were in 
the past or are still with old-fashioned firms 
found to be inadequate, too confining and too 
much inclined to suppress the imagination. 
Where sales have been reported without 
records they have been found to increase 
greatly; every salesman has increased his 
orders, every branch has increased its output, 
and the total volume of sales as estirnated by 
the sales department is exceedingly satis- 
factory. At the same time, costs have been 
lost sight of through lack of bookkeeping 
records, and therefore have almost dis- 
appeared. Estimated profits have as a con- 
sequence become very great, although there 
is a deficiency of cash with which to pay out 
profits. Business without bookkeeping is 
succeedingly remarkably well except for 
the cash deficit. 


Leaving that branch of facetiousness, let me 
make a second point that bookkeeping is 
obsolete by calling your attention to the stock 
market. In ancient times the worth of a stock 
was governed by bookkeeping values—the 
capital, the surplus, the gross profit, the net 
profit and the various reserves. Stocks ob- 
tained their values from such things as par 
value and book value. But in the past three 
years of the hectic bull market which ended 
October 24, 1929, bookkeeping values were 
not considered. Stocks sold for three to 
four hundred dollars a share which had 
never declared a dividend. Companies lost 
money year after year, but stocks went up 
instead of down. Stocks were traded in on 
the New York Stock Exchange, stocks 
backed up by statements showing the com- 
panies virtually insolvent. Then came the 
crash of October 24, 28, and 29. Stock prices 
were smashed. Good stocks, backed up by 
strong financial statements, went down the 
most. Poor stocks, hardly worth the paper 
on which they were printed, were protected 
by the owners who sacrificed their good stuff 
to hold on to the punk. As a consequence, 
speculators sold their good stocks below their 


*An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Missouri State Teachers Association. 
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bookkeeping values and held on to their poor 
stocks regardless of their real worth or rather 
unworthiness. Surely Wall Street has 
abandoned bookkeeping and declared it to be 
obsolete. 


A third argument. I find my students in 
college in the accounting courses who seem 
to think bookkeeping is obsolete and so far 
as their practices are concerned, it is. They 
put an item down in the journal as one 
account and post it to some other name in the 
ledger. They debit Office Supplies and post 
it to Deferred Charges. Then they’ll put an 
amount down as a certain figure and post it 
differently. Bookkeepers make a _ Trial 
Balance from the ledger, but students will 
make one from a statement or a journal or 
from the information in the text. Some of 
them make a Trial Balance from their fellow 
student’s work, and I’ve seen a-plenty of 
them who totaled the debits and then just 
assumed that the total of credits was the 
same. Recently a student handed in work 
in which he used a certain amount as the net 
profit in the closing entries. In the Profit and 
Loss account in the ledger he used another 
figure. In the Profit and Loss Statement he 
had still another amount and the surplus 
according to the Balance Sheet was something 
else yet. And none of the amounts was 
correct. 


Yes, bookkeeping is obsolete. Ask any 
college teacher or any high school teacher of 
sophomore and junior bookkeeping students. 
They’ll all tell you the same thing. Book- 
keeping is obsolete. Their students have 
obsoleted it. 


Now, as to the negative of such a proposi- 
tion. Many times I have been told and you 
have been told that bookkeeping as taught in 
school is not practiced in business today. But 
the truthfulness of the statement is doubtful. 
The point of view of the persons who make 
such assertions may be a biased one. The 
accountant who is hired by a court to 
straighten out a set of tangled books, may 
make such a statement, but he knows that 
the tangle was caused by failure to live up to 
bookkeeping rules. 


A student at our college some years ago 
went to Milwaukee and took a position in 
the accounting department of the electric 
light company. His job was to record all 
day long the meter readings of one customer 
of the light company. Each day he made the 
subtraction showing how much current had 
passed through each meter and what the 
total of kilowatts were for which this cus- 
tomer—the street railway company—was to 
be charged. After a few months of this, he 
complained when I saw him, ‘‘Where does 
my study of bookkeeping come in?” He 
certainly was not using it. But the company 
for which he was working did use book- 
keeping of the kind that he studied. Their 
Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Statement 
would have shown clearly that they were 


using such things as assets, liabilities, pro- 
prietorship, debits, credits, sales, gross profit 
on sales, net sales, et cetera. Bookkeeping in 
a large business is so great that its subdivisions 
must necessarily be many. The work of one 
bookkeeper may be such a minute part of 
the whole that it seems useless to study a 
subject which contemplates practice of the 
whole thing. But all businesses are not large. 
Many are small where one bookkeeper does 
all the work, in fact there are concerns where 
bookkeeping is only a part-time employment. 
For such work it will still be necessary to 
train students to know and practice a whole 
bookkeeping system. 


Another student of my acquaintance some 
years back sought and found employment 
with a railroad in its general accounting 
division in Chicago. For some time, several 
years I believe, his job was to take freight 
charges and allot them to various fractions 
of the railroad. The railroad had collected, 
let us say, $28.92 for a shipment from Keokuk, 
Iowa, to Chicago. This young man took the 
amount after it had been verified by an audi- 
tor and credited it to various sections of the 
operating department—$1.10 to the Keokuk 
station, $3.11 to the Keokuk-Burlington 
division; $.32 to the Burlington transfer, 
$4.12 to the Burlington-Galesburg division; 
$.93 to the Galesburg terminal; $17.95 to the 
Galesburg-Chicago division; so much to the 
Chicago terminal. His knowledge of adjust- 
ing and closing entries, or scarcely anything 
else he had learned in the bookkeeping course, 
was not needed for this work. A good multi- 
plying and dividing machine was more im- 
portant. But after a while this young man 
was given a better paid task and acquired the 
title of assistant to the assistant auditor with 
the railroad. ‘‘Do you use your knowledge of 
bookkeeping in the new job?’”’ I asked him. 
“I certainly do,’”’ he said. ‘“‘My job is one in 
which I have to determine whether certain 
charges are capital or revenue expenditures. 
I think my course in bookkeeping is now 
proving its worth.”’ 


He told me of many questions he decided 
in his office. Old stations were torn down and 
better structures were built in their place. 
How much of the cost of the new one was a 
capital charge, and how much operating 
expense? Old cinder ballast was replaced by 
crushed rock ballast. How much was this an 
operating expense, and how much a capital 
investment? A wooden bridge burned and 
was replaced by a temporary structure, but 
later by a concrete one. The old one was not 
insured. How should the charge be divided? 
Such things as these he told me and I have 
repeated them to my classes in bookkeeping 
and accounting when we studied the question 
of capital and revenue expenditures. 


Awhile back I served an apprenticeship in 
a bank. The president of the bank talked to 
me the evening before I went to work. He 
said: “I want you to understand that what 
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we do in a bank may not be just what you are 
used to teaching in your bookkeeping classes. 
But I do want you to know the fundamentals 
of bookkeeping are used in this bank. In 
every entry we make we maintain an equality 
of debits and credits. Our books must balance 
the same as in a mercantile business. We 
make a Trial Balance every day. It must 
balance to a penny. The cash balance may 
be off—way off. We have been ten dollars 
short some evenings and never found it, even 
though we hunted for hours. But our Trial 
Balance is never off one cent or we search 
continually till we find it. We make state- 
ments of resources and liabilities which are 
just like your Balance Sheets. I devised our 
bookkeeping system,” he said, “after a set 
of books which I learned to keep in business 
college.” 


I had another experience with another 
banker just recently. I asked permission to 
bring my class in Bank Accounting into the 
bank for a visit. ‘“You are welcome to come,”’ 
he said, “‘but you will find our books a whole 
lot different from what you study about.” 
But they weren’t. They were so similar to 
the practice set which we use in our Bank 
Accounting course that any one of my better 
students could have gone into that bank and 
started to work without a minute of instruc- 
tion. It is true that they were doing the 
posting in the bank on posting machines and 
the practice set did not provide for that, but 
our course in Accounting does, so that all our 
students learn posting on a posting machine. 


Bookkeeping obsolete? The individual who 
says that has never made out an income tax 
statement, or he would have noticed how 
similar that form is to the bookkeeping form 
for a Profit and Loss Statement. 


Bookkeeping obsolete? Show a bank state- 
ment to a group of senior high schools and 
see if the bookkeeping students are not the 
only ones who can tell you what it is about. 


Bookkeeping obsolete? Try out the annual 
statement of some corporation on your class 
in bookkeeping and see if they havn’t learned 
something worth while in their ability to 
interpret corporation figures. 


Bookkeeping obsolete? Try to borrow as 
little as five hundred dollars from an up-to- 
snuff banker and see if he doesn’t give you a 
form to fill out that will put your bookkeeping 
knowledge to the test. 


Bookkeeping obsolete? The person who 
said that must not have looked into a book- 
keeping text since 1896. Bookkeeping texts 
of that date are obsolete just as 1896 hair- 
cuts are obsolete and 1896 football rules are 
obsolete. Since that time bookkeeping prac- 
tice has largely dropped the use of red ink. 
Bookkeeping texts have quit it in about the 
same degree. Single entry was used in 1896 
and was then prominent in the text. Now it 
is obsolete and the texts no longer teach it. 
Carrying explanations into the ledger is an 
obsolete practice since 1896. The texts no 


longer teach it. Sales slips are no longer 
copied into a sales book. The texts no longer 
advocate it. A complicated business seldom 
writes sales in a sales book at all now. So 
far as I know every bookkeeping text explains 
that fact. 


Adding and posting are to a remarkable 
extent now done on adding and posting 
machines. The leading bookkeeping authors 
seem to be aware of that fact and to teach it 
in its proper place in the bookkeeping or 
accounting text. They differ from the en- 
thusiastic salesman who claims that if you 
use his machine you don’t need to know 
anything about bookkeeping. The author 
says you need to know bookkeeping principles 
just the same. 


This reminds me of what happened in a 
store I know about. The wife of the proprietor 
fussed around the store quite a bit and tried 
to keep books. About all she kept were the 
customers’ accounts. A posting machine 
salesman sold her a machine with the idea of 
having her do a better job of bookkeeping. 
He installed the system and taught her what 
to do. She worked it faithfully, but she 
finally got curious about what she was doing, 
so she enrolled in a business school course to 
find out the why and wherefore of the 
practices she was pursuing. Bookkeeping 
machines, as her case showed, do not change 
the need of a knowledge of bookkeeping 
principles. 

One company selling a particular posting 
machine did advocate one practice contrary 
to bookkeeping technique. They sought to 
abolish books of original entry and substitute 
for them a daily record sheet, a form which 
fit into their machines. But accountants 
never conceded the abolition of journals and 
objected to an attempt to use this daily 
record sheet in their place. They pointed out 
the fundamentals of journalizing—their value 
in showing related debits and credits, the 
importance and legal value of explanations— 
and the posting machine cornpany found an 
opposition which couldn’t be won over on 
this point. Lately the company has given in. 
The daily record sheet has become a posting 
medium sheet and the company in its system 
is now teaching that journals as well as 
ledgers are needed in bookkeeping. 

Bookkeeping obsolete? In 1896—I wasn’t 
studying bookkeeping in 1896—but the first 
bookkeeping text I used was copyrighted 
about that time. It knew nothing about 
voucher registers, loose leaf ledgers, or cash 
journals, or journal ledgers, or cost accounting 
systems. But the newer texts have introduced 
those new ideas almost as rapidly as they 
were invented. 


No, bookkeeping isn’t lagging. The texts 
are up-to-date—they need to get together 
and standardize a lot of practices—but there’s 
really nothing slow about it as a school sub- 
ject or the books from which it is taught. 


(Concluded on page 144) 
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BUSINESS TRAINING AND THE VACATION BUGABOO 
by 
J. E. GILL 
Dean of Rider College 
Trenton, N. J. 


HAT should be the attitude of our 
colleges of business administration 
toward the vacation problem? 

That it is a problem, few educators will 
deny. The traditional college course is dis- 
rupted by so many delightful intervals of 
leisure that the average college student feels 
deprived of his just due if a more rigid regime 
is proposed. Human nature and collegiate 
custom being what they are, the popular 
query anent vacations is not ‘“‘How little?’’ 
but “How much?” and, in consequence, genial 
college administrations have submitted to 
student pressure even when their better 
judgment called for a relentless halt. 


Now, all this laxity may be condoned in 
connection with academic training for the 
pursuit of literature, philosophy or the fine 
arts. There are some interests, that is to say, 
wherein leisure is an asset and a gradual 
approach much to be desired. In the case of 
colleges of business administration, however, 
the situation would seem to be somewhat 
different. The marked contrast between 
artistic endeavor and commercial activity is 
sufficient to suggest that a plan of training— 
and this of necessity includes calendar 
schedule—suitable to the former might be not 
only ill-adapted to the latter, but actually 
productive of individuals poorly prepared for 
the very environment they aim to enter. 


Moreover, the economy factor is relevant. 
Why, one may ask, should students spend 
four costly years acquiring an intellectual 
background and a technical skill which might 
be acquired, with proper schedule conserva- 
tion, in half the time? Why should they 
sacrifice the possibility of a two-year earlier 
start in business merely because of a semester 
atrangement imposed by tradition rather 
than by intelligent design? My own experi- 
ence in training young men and women for 
business positions leads me to believe that 
each of these questions, if faced honestly, 
calls for a negative answer. 


In the business world, vacations are ordi- 
narily limited to two weeks. Hundreds of 
thousands of young American workers 
readily adapt themselves to this arrangement, 
keep busy during 50 weeks of the year, 
experience no undue physical strain and even 
consider themselves fortunate when the 
annual vacation period arrives. 


If that is the situation in the business 
world proper, it would seem that the colleges 


of business administration might function on 
a similar basis without seriously endangering 
either the health or the happiness of student 
bodies. Indeed, the economies effected by a 
48- or a 50-week academic schedule unques- 
tionably would be of such immediate and 
obvious value as to impress favorably even 
the most ardent pilgrim along the fictitious 
“royal road to learning.” 


As for members of the teaching profession, 
it should be quite evident that steady em- 
ployment like that enjoyed by people engaged 
in other professional and business enterprises 
is not something lightly to be turned aside. 
Actual teaching throughout more than eleven 
months of the year would be generally re- 
garded, from the monetary standpoint at 
least, as a faculty Utopia. Increased student 
turnover, it should be noted, would make 
possible not only prolonged but increased 
salary schedules. And teachers are rarely so 
idealistic as to pass up a more attractive scale 
of remuneration and deliberately choose posi- 
tions offering lengthened vacations at the 
cost of shortened pay envelopes. 


There is need, however, for certain readjust- 
ments if a time-conserving academic schedule 
is to be effectively introduced. Certainly the 
ordinary lecture system in vogue in most 
colleges would be extremely monotonous, 
even to the point of physical and mental 
fatigue, under a system of curtailed vacations 
and intensive daily routine. 


The answer is that of alternating lecture 
and laboratory periods, theoretical training 
and practical technique. During my quarter 
of a century or more at Rider College, I have 
seen this plan applied with marked success. 
The students with whom I have worked have 
been able, almost without exception, to carry 
an increased number of classroom hours with 
an actual decrease of effort as a result of our 
inherently simple arrangement of alternating 
theory and practice periods. Learning to do 
by analyzing and then by doing is the essence 
of educational efficiency. 


Through this method, academic waste is 
eliminated, just as economic waste is being 
eliminated in American industry today. But 
more than that, student character, the aim of 
all worthwhile education, is definitely en- 
hanced. By inculcating the important virtue 
of temporal thrift, by fostering those personal 
qualities that work for persistence and stick- 
to-itiveness in business, and by harmonizing 
the educational process with conditions which 
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prevail in the realm of commercial enterprise, 
the college of business administration can 
make a most significant contribution to young 
people seeking adequate preparation for 
economic life. Waste is the chief enemy of 
efficiency. Throwing up bulwarks against it 
is an obligation which the college owes not 
only to its students but to the business world 
at large. 


Spread of the summer school idea within 
recent years is indicative of the general trend 
toward utilization of virtually the entire 
year for educational purposes. Thousands 
upon thousands of students are now removing 
academic deficiencies or forging ahead of their 
classes by means of school attendance during 
July and August. Thousands upon thousands 
of teachers are either improving their pro- 
fessional status by advanced study or adding 
to their annual incomes by jobs on summer 
school faculties. 


But the very name “Summer School” 
suggests a makeshift arrangement. Why a 
“Summer School” if not a “Winter School,”’ 
a “Fall School” and a “Spring School?’’ 
Use of the seasonal term inevitably implies 








something out of the ordinary, in the case of 
instruction during the torrid months, a 
somewhat easier type of work. In conse- 
quence, while the Summer School idea may 
represent a praiseworthy tendency in the 
direction of time conservation, it is in no wise 
an acceptable substitute for sustained aca- 
demic work throughout the year. 


The sum and substance of it is that colleges 
of business administration are challenged to 
drop the threadbare conception of cloistered 
academies and to recognize the fact that the 
learning process is fully effective only when 
it is conceived as being an integral part of the 
end in view. To be out of gear with real 
business conditions is most assuredly a major 
offense for institutions engaged in preparing 
young men and women for business life. 


Sooner or later, business educators must 
reach the point where they are willing to 
denounce the traditional practice of wasting 
four months of the year in unnecessary and 
unproductive vacation periods. The denun- 
ciation is warranted by considerations of 
efficiency, economy, character-training and 
business adaptability. It is bound to come. 


ut of the varied opinions and discussions regarding the 
content of a course in junior business training has come a 
text which meets the generally accepted requirements of a 
course in junior business training— 


GENERAL BUSINESS TRAINING 


By 
CRABBE and SLINKER 


1. Offers a background for the study of other 


business subjects 
2. Gives the vocational 


training needed by 


“‘drop-out”’ students 


- 


Trains in thrift 


> 


forms. 


Gives practice in preparing and using business 


We shall be glad to show you how this text fits your particular 


needs. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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SYLLABUS 
FOR 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


SECOND SEMESTER 


In the October number of “The Balance Sheet,’’ we published a syllabus for the first 
fifteen chapters, 16th edition, of 20th Century Bookkeeping. This syllabus outlined the work 
for a one-half year course where ninety minutes per day are devoted to bookkeeping either in 
class or study period; that is, the usual class period of from fifty to sixty minutes with home 
work or a study period. 


The following syllabus outlines Chapters XVI-XXX, the work of the second semester 
when taught under the conditions stated above. It is arranged by weeks with the subject- 
matter, amount of work to be completed each day in the week, required exercises and supple- 
mentary exercises indicated in the proper columns. 






























































Text Exercises 
Minim. Req. Sup. Assign. 
Chapter No. and | 
Wee Main Topic Days Sub-Topics | Page Ex. No. Page Ex. No. 
1 XVI Avoiding, Lo-| 1 Registration | 
cating and Cor-| 2 Avoiding and Correcting | 
rrors Saar 192 71: 192 71! 
3 Detecting Errors in the Trial 
ERE Ee |} 195-196 72-73 
XVII Notes Receiv-| 4 Promissory Note, Notes in Pay-| 
able and Notes ment of Accounts Receivable! 
Payable and Accounts Payable, Bor-! 
rowing Money from the rope 
Interest-bearing Notes....... 201 74! 201 74) 
5 Collecting Notes Receivabie,| 
Renewal of Notes Receivable 
and Notes Payable, Endorse-! 
ments, Dishonored Notes, Note| 
CE icctcas uokercae cael 210 75-76 211 77 
—_ _— | 
2 XVIII Interest Ex-| 1 Interest on Notes and Accounts} 
pense and In- Payable, Bank Loan......... 214-215 | 78-79 215 80 
terest Income| 2 Interest on Notes Receivable, 
Accounts Receivable and Daily 
Bank Balance............... 218 81-82 219 83 
3 Interest Calculations.......... 220-221 84-85 221 85! 
Summary 
XIX Purchases Dis-| 4 Cash Discount, Terms on In- 
count and Sales voices, Purchases Discount and 
Discount OO eae 224 & 226) 86-87! |224 & 226) 86-87' 
5 Columnar Cash Book, Cash 
Proof and Posting............ 230-231 | 88-89 | 231-232 | 90-91 
Summary 
3 | XX Workatthe Close} 1 | Working Sheet............... 246 923 
of the Fiscal 2 Balance Sheet 
Period 3 Profit and Loss Statement 
4 Adjusting and Closing Entries 
S Classification of Accounts 
Summary 
4 Practice Set No. 3 1-5 | Transactions Nos. 1-45, Octo- 
DE cccewecnseesnacenae 241 
5 Practice Set No. 3 1 Transactions Nos. 46-56, Octo- | 
(Continued) are 245 
2 Posting and Trial Balance 
3 Working Sheet 
| 4 | Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Statement 
| 5 Adjusting and Closing Entries,| 
and Post Closing Trial Balance} 
| Test No. 6, Series D 
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Text Exercises 
c - , | Minim. Reg. | Sup. Assign. 
hapter No. an | - 
Week| Main Topic Days Sub-Topics | Page | Ex. No. Page Ex. No. 
| 
6 XXI Partnerships | 1 Articles of Copartnership and | 
Opening Entries............. | 252-253 | 93 & 95 253 94 
2 Operations of a_ Partnership | 
Withdrawals from Capital 
Administration of a Partner | 
Retirement of a Partner 
re | 259 | 96-97 260 98 
| XXII Buying and | 3 Buying Merchandise, Requisi- | | 
| Selling Mer- | tion, Purchase Order, Pur- | 
chandise | chases Returns, Accounts Re- 
} “ES Eee 266 99 
| 4 Sales of Merchandise, Freight- 
| Out, Prepaid Transportation, 
Accounts Required.......... 273 100 
5 Trading Accounts, Trading 
Statement, Summarizing Trad- 
| ing Accounts } 
i eer 274 101 274 102 
7 | XXIII Commercial | 1 | Commercial Drafts, Sight | | 
Draftsand | Drafts, Time Drafts, Trade | 
Trade Ac- | Acceptances, Drawees Records |279 & 282) 103-104 
| ceptances ® C.O.D. Sales and Purchases... | 285-286 |105 & 107 285 106 
| XXIV Discount and| 3 | Values of a Note Receivable, | 
Transfer of | Present Value, Notes Receiv- | 
| Notes Receiv-| | ee, aa 289 | 108 
able | 4 | Discounting Interest and Non- | 
Interest-Bearing Notes Re- 
ceivable 
| Transferring Notes Receivable | } 
al ee 294 | 109 
| | 5 | Contingent Liabilities... °.° | 905 | 4 295 110 
cnansentnanaiant a ——— \ 
8 | XXV Controlling Ac-| 1 | Accounts Receivable Control. a 297 112 
} counts  . Accounts Payable Control. . 299 113 
| 3 | Posting Totals for Controlling | 
Accounts } 
| General Ledger Trial Balance... | 311 114 
| 4-5 | Posting Daily Entries for Con- | 
| trolling Accounts 
Abstracts of Accounts Receiv- 
| able and Accounts Payable | 
FRESE OTRO 312 115-116: 
Test No. 7, Series D | 
9 | Practice Set No. 4,| 1-5 | Transactions Nos. 1-23, Febru- | 
| Unit 1 ary 1-10 
10 | Practice Set No. 4,) 1-5 | Transactions Nos. 24-64, Febru- 
| Unit 1 | ary 12-28 
11 | XXVI Deferred | 1 | Deferred Charges............. 314 117 
| Charges and) 2 Insurance Policy Register, Pre- 
| the Insurance| | paid and Expired Insurance 318 118 
Register 3 Prepaid Insurance on Notes Re- | 
| | ceivable, Deferred Credits to | 
Ep ae eee 320-321 | 119-120 321 121 
XXVII Fixed Assets,| 4 Fixed Assets, Depreciation, | 
Reserves and Scrap Value, Fixed Asset 
Fixed Asset Register 
Register Capital and Revenue Expendi- 
ee eh re 326 & 328) 122-123 
| 5 Bad Debts, Reserve for Bad | 
Debts, Collection of Bad Debts 
ES <5 bn ve-v swale dww eee 330-331 |124 & 126 331 125 
12 | XXVIII Accruals 1 Aocswed TMOGMS.... 2... 20cees0. 334 127 
| 2 Accrued Expenses............ 342 129 342-343 |128 & 130 
Summary 
xXXIX pe, a peer 3 et ee eye oe Ae 
an ofit an 4 a, ee eb. 
Loss State-| 5 Profit and Loss Statement..... Feb. 
ment 
13 | | XXIX Balance Sheet} 1 Adjusting and Closing Entries. . | Feb. 
and Profitand|} 2 Classification of Accounts. .... . + 358-359 | 131'-132 | 358-360 |131' & 133 
Loss State-| 3-5 | Test No. 8, Series D 
ment (Cont’d) Anderson & Norris | 19 W. B. 
| Kent & Gilbert 21 W. B. 
Adams & Adams | 23 W. B. 
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Chapter No. and | 
Week| Main Topic | Days} Sub-Topics Page | Ex. No. | Page | Ex. No. 
alates | | 
14 Practice Set No. 4,) 1-5 | Transactions Nos. 66-92, March | | | 
Unit 2 | 1-10 
15 Practice Set No. 4,| 1-5 | Transactions Nos. 93-140, 
Unit 2 | March 12-28 
16 Practice Set No. 4,| 1-5 | Transactions Nos. 141-153, 
Unit 2 | March 29-31 
| Balance Sheet and Profit and | 
Loss Statement 
17 Practice Set No. 4,) 1-5 Adjusting and Closing Entries | 
Unit 2 | | Test No. 9, Series D | ! 
| Watson & Gray 31 W. B. 
| 


| Noble & Meyers | 37 W. B. 








18 Chapter XXX Con- Chapter XXX contains a dis- 
signments | cussion of Consignments and 

has no relation to the Practice | 

Sets. Those students who com- | 

plete the Practice Set and all 

supplementary exercises in ad- 

vance of the class may be re- 

quired to complete Chapter 

XXX and the Commission Set 

which is supplied separate from 
| the text. If the Commission | 
| Set is not desired, Exercise No. | 
137, page 372, provides excel- 
| | 
| 





lent review for all information | 
developed in this chapter. | 


1When the same exercise number is indicated in both columns, it means that the exercise contains 
a number of problems and one-half or more may be required and the others used as supplementary. 


*Exercise No. 92 is completed in connection with the daily development of this chapter; thus the 
student will prepare the Working Sheet for this exercise as laboratory work for the first day, the Balance 
Sheet the second, the Statement of Profit and Loss the third, the adjusting and closing entries the 
fourth, and the classification of accounts the fifth. 


*If desired, Exercises Nos. 115 and 116 may be posted to the accounts receivable and accounts payable 
ledger used in Practice Set No. 4 which is a continuation of the business illustrated in this chapter. 
This plan is recommended because it will provide in these records all information regarding accounts 
receivable and accounts payable, some of which is needed in the completion of the Part 4 Practice Set. 


‘The twelfth and thirteenth weeks are devoted to correlating the discussion of the work at the close 
of the fiscal period as given on pages 345-360 in the text with the completion of this work in the Part 4 
Practice Set. ‘‘February,’’ in the exercise number column, indicates preparation of the work from the 
student’s February Trial Balance and ledger for Practice Set No. 4 











EXTENSION OF LAW IN THE second, that Scientific students are particu- 
HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM larly successful in the study of it; third, that 
from the standpoint of student success in it, 
the extension of Business Law in the curricu- 
Household Arts, Literary students, ranked as !um was justified. 

high as straight Commercial. ee 


By comparing column 2 with 8 and 9, 
respectively, we discovered to our great satis- IS BOOKKEEPING OBSOLETE? 


faction that Scientific students did much (Continued from page 139) 
better work than the straight Commercials. 


Literary and Manual Arts students, in 
columns 10 and 11, were almost too few in 
numbers from which to draw any conclusions. 
However, indications would tend to show, 
that Manual Arts students are not quite as 
successful in the study of Business Law as 
either Scientific or Commercial students. 


(Continued from page 134) 





Bookkeeping is really just coming into its 
own. More and more government is depend- 
ing upon it. Public utilities, railroads and 
banks are regulated by it. Large chain 
organizations menage their subsidiaries 
through it. Factories are being run by it. 
Engineers and lawyers are being taught book- 
keeping as an aid to their professions. D. R. 

Our conclusions are: first, that students Scott of the University of Missouri declares 
other than Commercials are adapted to and __‘ that in a century or so bookkeeping will rule 
successful in the study of Business Law; the world. And I believe him. 























Collecting and Interpreting 
Accounting Data 








cA bookkeeping and accounting textbook should 
give information regarding the collecting and pre- 
senting of accounting data, and instruction in the 
proper interpretation of such data. 


Unfortunately, some bookkeeping texts slight one 
or the other of these functions. McKINSEY’S 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, however, 
is well balanced in its treatment of all phases of ac- 
counting knowledge. The student is taught how to 
collect the necessary data through bookkeeping 
entries, how to present this data in statement form, 
and how to interpret the data presented in such form. 


Short. interesting practice sets and numerous 
exercises supplement the text. This practice material 
is quite flexible in nature, and can be adapted to 
the needs of a bookkeeping course of any length. 


We shall be glad to tell you more about McKIN- 
SEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 




















OKLAHOMA READOPTS 20TH CENTUE 
FOR A FOUR-Y] 
thea 


After a thorough examination of all book- 
keeping textbooks submitted for considera- | 
ation, the State Textbook Commission of 
Oklahoma, in the spring of 1929, adopted 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING for one year 
Ls (1929-1930). 


The text immediately met with 
the approval of teachers and 
a school officials. The one year 
Now. adoption was looked upon as 
used in a trial of the text and this 
78% of - trial proved so satisfactory 
all schools that the Oklahoma State 
and col- Textbook Commission re- 
leges in the adopted 20TH CENTU- 
‘United States RY BOOKKEEPING 
offering courses” AND ACCOUNTING 
in bookkeeping. on November 21, 1929, 
76% of all such for a period of four 
schools used this years beginning with 
‘text one year ago. 4 September, 1930. CroCMICH ocr DONDERO RIENIENIE 
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(Specialists in Busines 
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TURY BOOKKEEPING & ACCOUNTING 
-YEAR PERIOD 
= eee 


State-wide adoptions of bookkeeping text- 
| books are made only after thorough in- 
vestigations of available texts; hence, 
state adoptions may be looked upon as a 
fair indication of the merit of a text. 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEP.- Fe 
ING AND ACCOUNTING §has — 
been adopted in Utah, Oregon, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Virginia, Tennessee, 





Mississippi, and Oklahoma. 784 

“schools 
In addition 20TH CENTURY v ) 
BOOKKEEPING AND gan ized 
ACCOUNTING has been new courses 
adopted for use in the in bookkeep- 
schools of the Province ing and ac- 
of British Columbia, counting during 
and also in the terri- the past year 
tories of Porto odapiss 2 t] 
Rico, Alaska, and ookkee! 

WIENIONIORSERS WOCWIERIESIE8S Hawaii. 





PUBLISHING COMPANY 


in Business Education) 


Chicago San Francisco 


















































After 
Bookkeeping — 








Accounting! 














With 


SHERWOOD’S ACCOUNTANCY 


Cincinnati 





AS THE BASIC TEXTS 


cA n increasing number of schools are offering a 
course in accounting after a preliminary course in 
bookkeeping. Schools using 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING will find 
SHERWOOD’S ACCOUNTANCY especially well 
adapted for a course in accounting, since it was 
written with the possibility of its following 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT. 
ING. 


SHERWOOD’S ACCOUNTANCY is divided 
into independent but correlated units. If a com- 
plete course in accounting is desired all three units, 
illustrated above, may be used. For a short course 
in the principles of accounting, we recommend the 
first unit, FUNDAMENTALS OF ACCOUNT- 
ING. 


We shall be glad to give full information re- Meow 


garding any of the units in SHERWOOD’S AC- 
COUNTANCY. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF 
LEARNING TO TYPEWRITE 


by 


MRS. RELTA CORYELL 


Horace Mann High School 
Gary, Indiana 


of the development of a sensory motor 

habit or skill. Since the psychology of 
skill is the psychology of habit, it is to be 
expected that learning to typewrite can be 
accomplished only by a large amount of con- 
tinuous practice to acquire the right habits of 
response. It is a form of learning which arises 
through sheer repetition with little thought 
element involved and is designated by Dr. 
Henry C. Morrison as the “pure practice”’ 
type of learning. 


I EARNING to typewrite is an example 


Learning to typewrite con- 


TMH Suit 3 


A 


The development of the various neuro- 
muscular habits required in learning to type- 
write does not occur in successive steps, one 
habit being established before the next is 
attempted, but almost all habits to be ac- 
quired must be developed from the very 
beginning. For example, the fundamental 
habits of position, location and touch must be 
developed simultaneously. 


These habits like all others 
are formed through correlation 





sists of: 


1. Learning the mechanical 
operation of the machine 


2. Reading the copy 


3. Duplicating this copy on 
the machine 


4. Acquiring correct and 


rapid finger operation 


To this task the beginner 
brings his ability to read and 
the ability to make all the re- 
quired movements. ‘What 
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= of the sense organs, nerve cells, 
and muscles. The sensation 
producing the response is not, 
as first thought might indicate, 
controlled by the skin sensa- 
tion from contact of finger and 
keys but by the sensations 
from joints and muscles of the 
fingers. 





The nervous impluse gener- 
ated by the external or idea- 
tional stimulus is conducted 
along nerve cells, over the 

= synapses, through the spinal 





must be acquired is the ability 
to read the copy while engaged 
in initiating, directing and controlling the 
correct sequence of the finger movements 
required to make each letter on the machine.” 
Beginners must also form the habit of reading 
copy correctly. Improper control over eye 
movements and defective vision are impedi- 
ments to progress. 


In this type of learning, there is practically 
no appearance of meaning as a part of the 
actual learning process. There is, of course, 
meaning as a motivation, but the art itself 
has no direct thought content but is a process 
of neuro-muscular adjustment, or learning to 
make a series of new responses to an old 
situation or stimulus. The nervous system 
must be so organized that the stimulus which 
comes into the eye passes quickly and surely 
to the hand and arouses an act which through 
long repetition comes to have a degree of pre- 
cision comparable to a mechanical process. 


The objectives then in this type of learning 
are: 
A. Development of correct neuro-rnuscu- 
lar habits 
B. Development of autornatic response 
to sensory or ideational stimulus 


bd TMS MM SE ST 





cord or brain to motor neu- 
rones which produce the mus- 
cular movement. As all the neurones over 
which this nerve impulse passes are modified 
by the first stimulus, and the resistance at 
the synapses is decreased by each passage of 
the nervous impulse, the second stimulus 
tends to take the same route and produce 
the same result—thus the habit becomes 
fixed and the typists’ fingers are able to find 
the correct key at any time no matter in 
what sequence it may be found. 


Not only must these habits be developed 
simultaneously, but they must be developed 
exactly, for it is exact habits which produce 
skill. Just as the correct procedure tends to 
perpetuate itself by each repetition, so do all 
variations from the correct procedure tend to 
perpetuate themselves by each repetition and 
make the correct response more difficult. 


In accordance with the preceding state- 
ment, the technique with regard to each detail 
—position at the machine, correct position 
and use of hands and fingers, most direct and 
economical method of locating keys by 
kinaesthetic sensation, best way to tnanipu- 
late machine—must be as nearly correct as 
possible from the first. For example, the 
hands must always be kept in the same posi- 
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tion so that the kinaesthetic sensations will , 
remain the same whenever a particular letter 
is being made. Placing the manipulation of 
the machine entirely under _ kinaesthetic 
control is required by the psychological 
principle that dual control slows down acqui- 
sition in learning, leads to confusion and 
leaves the automatic performance unstable 
and likely to revert to alternate control. 
Visual imagery must, therefore, be excluded 
from all these elernents of technique. 


In learning to typewrite, all types of 
adaptations are made. 


1. Positive adaptations must be made. 
Exercise strengthens the connection between 
a particular stimulus and given response by 
decreasing the time required to make the 
response, by increasing the resistance to dis- 
traction and by increasing ease with which 
response is made. The law of exercise is the 
chief factor in producing this type of im- 
provement, although the factors of frequency, 
recency, intensity of stimulus, and native 
ability play an important part in strengthen- 
ing the connection between stimulus and 
response. This is illustrated by the continued 
practice necessary to develop skill in type- 
writing. 


2. Negative adaptations, or learning to 
inhibit some natural or previously learned 
mode of response, must be made. The change 
from the random and superfluous movements 
of a beginner to the controlled minimum of 
movement of a skilled typist well illustrates 
the making of negative adaptations. The 
elimination of wrong responses is even more 
important than eliminating the useless 
features of successful response. There must 
be a progressive negative adaptation if there 
is improvement. The learner must continually 
leave behind the old and slower methods of 
work as fast as more efficient methods can 
be acquired. 


An example of actual growing immunity to 
a given stimulus is the increased indifference 
towards the visual focusing of letters in copy 
until they are eliminated entirely and the 
meaning or form becomes of primary im- 
portance. 


3. A higher type of modification is made 
when the learner improves his mode of 
response by learning to make it in a more 
exact and economical way, as attaching a 
series of responses to a familiar stimulus as is 
the case when a typist reacts to a word taken 
as a whole instead of to each individual letter. 
At first, a beginner pronounces aloud or 
mentally each letter while he is writing it. 
Later, by intent visua! focusing of the copy 
the letter-mmaking movement is initiated, and 
still later only a mental spelling is required to 
control a series of letter-making movements. 


4. New responses are established with old 
stimuli. In this case a more adequate response 
must first be found and attached to the 
stimulus such as occurs when a learner writes 
a word on a typewriter after he has learned to 
write with pencil. The stimulus remains un- 
changed; a new response is originated. 


5. A new stimulus is substituted for an old. 
In this type of modification some natural or 
previously learned response becomes attached 
to a stimulus occurring simultaneously with 
the proper stimulus but which originally had 
no connection with producing that particular 
response. When this new connection between 
old response and new stimulus has been 
repeated enough, the disconnected stimulus 
becomes substituted for the original. This 
may be illustrated by the use of the bell to 
indicate the carriage-throw movement at the 
end of a line. The natural response, as a typist 
nears the end of a line of writing is to look 
up in order to perceive the amount of space 
remaining before the carriage is to be re- 
turned. If, instead of this natural stimulus, 
the bell stimulates the carriage-throw move- 
ment, the typist has substituted a new 
stimulus for an old. 


Since learning to typewrite is a matter of 
neuro-muscular control, it might be assumed 
that with equal practice, all pupils would 
secure the same return. This is no more true 
in typewriting than in so-called academic 
studies where native ability modifies the 
amount and nature of material assimilated. 
In the case of typewriting, the modification 
is due to differences in speed of motor reac- 
tion. Experiment has proved that the maxi- 
mum rate of tapping is soon reached: so in 
typewriting when the maximum rate of motor 
reaction is reached, there can be no more 
improvement in that part of the technique. 
It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the rnost rapid workers are likely to be 
the most accurate. 


In typewriting as in other forms of learning, 
there occur “‘plateaus’’ or periods of depres- 
sion where progress seems to cease. This 
plateau represents a point where the limit of 
progress has been made until some new mode 
of response has been acquired. In type- 
writing, these plateaus occur at the end of the 
period of initial habit formation and before 
the period of habit acceleration, and possibly 
at the end of the latter period before the 
period of artistic and creative production is 
reached. At these levels, the learners’ atti- 
tude has a marked effect on progress. Degree 
of concentration, interest in practice, feelings 
of satisfaction or’ dissatisfaction and deter- 
mination to improve, more than mere repe- 
tition of a response, bring about improve- 
ment in execution. 
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-- ADOPTED 
FOR STATE-WIDE 
USE IN OKLAHOMA 


On November 21, 1929, the State Textbook 
Commission of Oklahoma adopted PETERS AND 
POMEROY’S COMMERCIAL LAW for uniform use 
in the high schools of that state, for a period of four 
years. 


'T his adoption was made after a thorough investi- 
gation of a number of commercial law texts submitted 
for consideration. The action of the Oklahoma State 
Textbook Commission furnishes further evidence of the 
superiority of PETERS AND POMEROY’S COM- 
MERCIAL LAW. 


Discussion of late legislative changes affecting 
business, the inclusion of numerous case problems taken 
from actual adjudicated cases, the wide range of topics 
treated, and the simple language used—all are factors 
entering into the enthusiasm displayed for this book. 


VV rite us if you are interested in examining 
a sample. 
Grr . 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 


HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 
IN CHICAGO 


DRAWS RECORD-BREAKING 
ATTENDANCE 


The 32d Annual Convention of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation was held 
at the Hotel Stevens in Chicago, December 
26, 27 and 28. The total registration was in 
excess of 1000, which is the largest in the 
history of the association. Recognized 
leaders in commercial education participated 
in the programs. In addition to the General 
Federation program, special meetings were 
held by the Public and Private Schools 
Departments. There were also round table 
meetings for Penmanship, Business, Short- 
hand and Typewriting, and Stenotype 
teachers, and for College Instructors. The 
annual banquet was held on Saturday night 
with over five hundred teachers in attendance. 


The following officers were elected for 
1930: President, Paul Moser, Moser School, 
Chicago; First Vice-President, C. W. Ed- 
mondson, Edmondson School of Business, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Second Vice-President, 
Jane Clem, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wis.; Secretary, C. M. Yoder, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis.; Treas- 
urer, Chas. A. Faust, Chicago. The Executive 
Committee selected Des Moines, Iowa, as the 
place for the annual meeting to be héld in 
December, 1930. 


Mrs. Cornelia H. Yeomans, formerly 
Supervisor in 
the State De- 
partment of Ed- 
ucation, Austin, 
Texas, is now 
teaching com- 
mercial subjects 
in the Business 
High School, 
Washington, D. 
C. Readers of 
“The Balance 
Sheet’”’ will re- 
member Mrs. 
Yeomans as the 
former Mrs. 
Cornelia H. 
Hutton, who 
contributed an 
article for publication in the February, 
1928, issue of ‘“The Balance Sheet.”’ 
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A NEW COVER DESIGN 


The cover for this issue of ‘“‘The Balance 
Sheet” was designed by Miss Dorothy B. 
Granger, a student in 
the School of Applied 
Arts, University of 
Cincinnati (Class of 
1930). Miss Granger 
is a graduate of With- 
row High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. This 
cover design has been 
adopted for the year 
1930. Out of the cover 
designs submitted by 
thirty students, Miss 
Granger’s work was 
awarded first prize, 
pi “wy Me — Dorothy Granger 
tha Richards of Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
was awarded second prize. 

. ££ 2 


PROGRAM 


TENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
of 
INDIANA COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


The Indiana Commercial Teachers will 
hold their tenth annual conference at the 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
February 15, 1930. The program follows: 


9:15 A. M. 


CENTRAL THEME—“The Evaluation of 
Results in the Teaching of Commercial 
Subjects” 

“Fundamentals of a Successful Program in 
Tests and Measurements”—W. W. Wright, 
Associate Professor of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 

“Tests and Measurements in the Teaching 
of Shorthand’’—Gertrude Lieber, Emmer- 
ich Manual Training High School, Indian- 
apolis 

Typing Demonstration (Tentative)—George 
Hossfield, World’s Champion Typist, New 
York City 








1:15 P. M. 


‘Tests and Measurements in the Teaching of 
Bookkeeping’”—Paul A. Carlson, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis. 

“Tests and Measurements in the Teaching of 
Typing’’—Vernal H. Carmichael, Assistant 
Professor of Commerce, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie 

Round Table Discussion led by C. A. Murray, 
Senior High School, Bloomington 
L. A. Johnson, Central High School, 

Ft. Wayne, is President; C. A. Murray, Senior 

High School, Bloornington, Vice-President; 

and Trella Wood, Shortridge High School, 

Indianapolis, is Secretary of the association. 
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TOPICS THAT INTEREST 


BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


curry- RUBERT 





A teacher’s manual 

gives complete so- 

lutions to all prob- 
lems. 


Every phase of arithmetic 
pertaining to business is in- 


cluded. 
treated: 


Pay Rolls 
Sales Problems 


Railroad 
Time-Tables 


Banking 

Billing 

Auditing 
Inventories 
Making Change 
Depreciation 
Interest 


Installment 
Sales 


Discounting 
Notes 


Discounting 
Drafts 


Notice the topics 


Trade Ac- 
ceptances 


Trade Discount 
Cash Discount 
Turnover 
Marking Goods 


Distributing 
Expense 


Graphs 
Partnerships 
Corporations 
Commission 
Brokerage 


Stocks and 
Bonds 


Insurance 


Taxation 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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C. J. ARGUBRIGHT 
EXPIRES AT HIS DESK 
Charles J. Argubright, founder and 


president of the Michigan Business and 
Normal College, Battle Creek, Michi- 





gan, died suddenly while holding a 
telephone conversation at his desk at 
1:30 P. M. December 2, 1929. Death 
apparently was almost instantaneous. 
He had just returned from a meeting of 
the Rotary Club, of which he was a 
member. 


Mr. Argubright was born in Linn 
County, Iowa, November 2, 1870, and 
came from a pioneer family of the 
Hawkeye State. He was educated in 
the public schools and at Hull Acad- 


WASHINGTON EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


A program of exceptional interest was put 
on by the commercial teachers section of the 
Washington Education Association at its 
annual meeting in Seattle, October 24 and 25, 
1929. The speakers included Dr. C. A. Prosser 
of Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis; F. L. 
Cummings, Superintendent of Schools, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon; Ina Ree Watkins of the Ballard 
High School, Seattle; Carl E. Croson of the 
law firm Herr, Bayley, Croson & Innis, 
Seattle. 

R. Dana Kizer of the Centralia High 
School was Chairman and Miss Cora Lynn 
Smith of the Everett High School, Secretary. 
For the coming year, Miss Gladys Parker of 
the Lincoln High School, Tacoma, was elected 
as Chairman, and J. E. Frail, also of the 
Lincoln High School, Tacoma, was elected 
as Secretary. 

We are indebted to Mr. J. E. Chamberlin 
of the Roosevelt High School, Seattle, for 
reporting this convention. 


emy, from which he graduated at the 
age of seventeen. After completing 
two years post-graduate work at the 
same institution, he attended Iowa 
Commercial College, Davenport, from 
which he was graduated in 1892. Deter- 
mined to follow teaching, he affiliated 
himself as instructor with a business 
college at Helena, Montana, for the 
next two years, and then joined the 
faculty of the Rock Island, Illinois, 
Business College, remaining there for a 
year when he resigned to become 
cashier for the National Packing Com- 
pany of Rock Island. He then returned 
to Helena to become executive head of 
the business college there, a position 
which he resigned eight months later 
to take charge of the Woodbine Normal 
and Commercial College at Woodbine, 
Iowa. 

Mr. Argubright came to Battle 
Creek in 1897 and the next year 
founded the Michigan Business and 
Normal College, of which he has been 
President ever since. For the past 
two years he has also served as Presi- 
dent of the Michigan Private Schools 
Association. 


A progressive and public-spirited 
citizen, Mr. Argubright was actively 
interested in many civic projects for 
the betterment of Battle Creek. 


Surviving are his widow, Mrs. 
Adelaide W. Argubright, and two 
sisters, Mrs. Robert Hoffman, Seattle, 
Washington, and Mrs. D. Cross, 
Tacoma, Washington. 





EASTERN COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The next convention of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association will be held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania at New York City 
on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 17, 
18 and 19, 1930. The officers inform us that 
they are preparing a program of unusual 
value and interest. They also express the 
belief that the convention this year will be 
bigger and better than ever before. Those 
desiring to reserve the yearbook for next year 
are advised to send in their membership 
application as quickly as possible. The 
dues are $2.00. Payment of the dues at this 
time will entitle members to attend the 32d 
annual convention and will also insure the 
reservation of the yearbook entitled ‘‘Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Commercial 
Education.”’ 


For further information, address the 
Secretary, Alexander S. Massell, Central 
Commercial Continuation School, 725 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATOR RETIRES 


Arthur H. Holmes, who for thirty-four 
years has been 
Head of the 
Commercial De- 
partment in the 
Central High 
School at Grand 
Rapids, Michi- 
gan, retired at 
the end of the 
school year in 
June, 1929. 

After gradu- 
ating from the 
High School at 
Ionia, Michigan, 
he entered the 
University of 
Michigan at Ann 
Arbor. In the 
middle of his 
course at the 
University, he dropped out to take a com- 
mercial course at the Goldsmith Business 
University in Detroit. Four years later he 
returned to the University of Michigan com- 
pleting a literary course in 1893. In the mean- 
time, he had taught for four years in the 
Ionia, Michigan, High School and two years 
in the Shortridge High School at Indianapolis. 
Immediately after graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, he went to the Central 
High School at Grand Rapids as a commercial 
teacher. 





In looking back over forty years of com- 
mercial teaching, Mr. Holmes now expresses 
the thought that he choose the right pro- 
fession. He has always been happy in his 
work, which has doubtless contributed to his 
success as 2 commercial teacher. 


Mr. Holmes believes that it is good to have 
both a vocation and an avocation. His avo- 
cation has been the writing of verse, which he 
has found a generous source of entertainment. 
Two years ago he published a small volume 
of verse entitled ‘‘Wayside Cheer.” The 
following verse was written as a bit of advice 
to hitnself on his 71st birthday: 


RIFT THE CLOUDS 


Clouds and sun are in the world, 
And clouds and sun in you. 

Rift the clouds that dim your way, 
And let the sun shine through. 


+ * : 
‘ 


E. S. Johnson is a new teacher in the Blue 
Ridge College, New Windsor, Maryland. Mr. 
Johnson is a graduate of the High School at 
Carver, Minnesota, and Gustavus Adolphus 
College, St. Peter, Minnesota, with a B. A. 
degree. 


NEW DIRECTOR OF COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION AT NEWARK 


Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
pointed Director 
of Commercial 
Education of 
Newark, New 
Jersey, is a na- 
tive of New 
York State. He 
received his 
early training in 
therural schools. 
In 1908 he was 
graduated from 
the Fulton High 
School at Ful- 
ton, New York. 

After gradu- 
ating from high 
school, Mr. 
Goodfellow was 
a teacher in one 
of the rural schools in Oswego County. Not 
being satisfied with rural school work he left 
this field and entered the Rochester Business 
Institute the following year and in 1912 
graduated from both the commercial and 
secretarial courses and completed the teacher 
training methods courses in these subjects. 


recently ap- 





In 1913 he was placed in charge of the 
commercial and secretarial work in Colby 
Academy in New London, New Hampshire, 
and stayed in this position for two years. In 
1915 he accepted a position in the East Orange 
High School, East Orange, New Jersey, and 
was again teaching subjects of both the com- 
mercial and secretarial courses. He remained 
in East Orange High for nearly four years. 


In 1918 he began his work as Supervisor of 
Penmanship in Newark, New Jersey. His 
work led into the teacher training field and 
when not engaged in supervision work was 
conducting teacher training classes. In this 
way practically all teachers were trained in 
modern handwriting methods. Along with 
this work he studied in New York University 
and was graduated with a B. C. S. degree 
in 1923. 


Mr. Goodfellow is married and lives in 
South Orange, New Jersey. His diversions 
are gardening and golf. 


He is the author of ‘“‘Progressive Lessons 
in Practical Movement Writing,’”’ ‘“‘Rational 
Arm Movement Spelling Blanks,’’ and 
“Standard Letter Form Charts.”’ 


Mr. Goodfellow is at present serving his 
second year as president of the Newark 
Teachers Association which is comprised of 
the entire teaching and supervisory staff of 
approximately twenty-six hundred members. 
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VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
by 
JENNIE DAUGHTREY 
President, Commercial Section 


HE Commercial Section of the Virginia 
Education Association met this year 
in the Capitol Building on November 

28, 1929, with an attendance of about seventy- 
five. 

For two years one committee has been 
quietly working toward a set goal. Next year 
this committee on CURRICULUM RE- 
VISION is to present its findings to the body 
for ratification, and then to the STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION for its approval 
and adoption. 


Commercial work in our Virginia schools is 
becoming better organized and better stan- 
dardized, which makes for a keener interest 
and appreciation of this comparatively new 
field of teaching. We want to know how the 
different subjects offered are handled in other 
places; what is being done to link this work 
with the general academic courses of study; 
how we are linking it with real life situations 
on the one side and college requirements on 
the other. Where better can we meet and 
exchange view-points than in such a Conven- 
tion as it is our privilege to enjoy each year 
in Richmond? 

This year, due to a suggested change in the 
date of the meeting, two of our speakers could 
not be with us, but Dr. Frances M. Butts, 
McKinley High School, Washington, D. C., 


sent her report of the Amsterdam Con- . 


ference. Mrs. Edith B. Joynes of Norfolk, 
Va., gave her own report of the Geneva 
Conference and read Dr. Butts’ message. 
Mrs. Joynes is always in demand, and can 
always entertain and instruct. Such favorable 
comments were heard on every side about her 
report. She limited her talk to ten minutes 
when her audience would gladly have listened 
for thirty minutes. It is a privilege to read 
of what other countries are doing, but it is a 
greater privilege to have the story told by 
an eye-witness. 


Both reports brought out the fact that in 
method, equipment, and research, the United 
States leads the world. That in America, 
we train first and decide later what we shall 
do. On the Continent the pupil selects his 
work and trains for that particular calling. 
On the Continent they found two distinct 
types of schools: one training for clerks and 
secretaries, the other for executives and ad- 
ministrators. We have no such distinct 
system, but one much more flexible. 


Among other things they stress the ex- 
change of teachers and students; this is to be 
brought about through the International 
Chamber of Commerce. Back of this is the 
idea that this is the channel through which 
International peace is to be maintained. 





In commenting on the ideas dominating in 
the different countries, Mrs. Joynes said that 
the Chinese and Japanese delegates stressed 
the importance of giving a broader cultural 
background to our commercial pupils; that 
we instill into them the idea that we are 
educating for service and not for the mere 
pupose of making money. The general status 
of opinion was that we strive to change public 
opinion in order to bring into our commercial 
departments the higher type of pupil. 

Dr. Robert O. D. Small of Massachusetts 
and Mr. W. C. Locker of Richmond, Virginia, 
gave interesting talks on “Commercial Edu- 
cation of Tomorrow.” Dr. Small said, in 
substance, that mass production in America 
and mass teaching had gone through a cycle, 
but he felt that we should individualize our 
teaching more and specialize our manufactur- 
ing more, if we wish to turn out products 
equal in value to the best in the world. He 
spoke of the keen competition in trade, the 
value of high grade goods, the demand for 
these here in America, and how many of the 
articles in our display windows are made in 
America—very few. 

The same view he had for our plan of edu- 
cation. He thinks we should take into con- 
sideration the individual differences in chil- 
dren, and train them to fit into the scheme of 
life best suited to their ability and bend of 
mind. That both groups of pupils that make 
up our roster today—those being trained to 
fill the junior positions and those who reach 
up to the college and university for the 
training of executives and administrators, 
should be trained thoroughly in the work they 
undertake. He spoke also of the value and 
strength in organization among the teachers. 
The unified spirit that organized strength 
gives, the assurance of things that may be 
accomplished through organization, these 
were worth much to the teaching body of the 
state or nation. 

Mr. Locker took the other phase of the 
prophesy of commercial education—the char- 
acter traits. He said if we could instill into 
the minds and hearts of our pupils the spirit 
that lies behind “The Message to Garcia,” 
we would have no forebodings for the future 
of our boys and girls. Train them in the traits 
and qualities that make for true manhood 
and womanhood, and the knowledge, skills, 
and aptitudes would eventually work them- 
selves out in the moulding of the citizens of 
tomorrow; that in the summing up of life, 
these were the things that count in a boy or 

girl. 

Dr. J. H. Dodd of the State College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, talked on “What 


(Concluded on page 155) 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND THE CURRICULUM 
OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOL 


by 


E. P. BROWN, B.S., A. M. 


Hutchinson High School 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


OME secondary schools have extended 
the vocational guidance movement to 
include exploratory, finding, and trade 

information courses in the junior high schools. 
It is argued that these courses will give to 
the adolescent boy and girl in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades occupational in- 
formation which will enable them to choose 
the courses in the high school for which they 
are best suited, and which will prepare them 
for careers that will bring them the maximum 
satisfaction in their work. Because they have 
been “guided” into courses which are com- 
mensurate with their abilities, society will be 
benefitted by their increased efficiency. It is 
also argued that crime will be lessened, that 
happiness will be more general, and that 
workers will be better citizens when they go 
into work in which they are interested. 


Where such exploratory courses are intro- 
duced, how should they affect the commercial 
curricula of secondary schools? After we have 
“explored” the aptitudes, abilities, and 
capacities of our adolescent boys and girls 
and given them an occupational information 
course, do we have sufficient information on 
which to build the commercial course? 


The curriculum in commercial education 
in secondary schools has been too largely 
based upon vocational objectives. Local 
schools have offered courses in typewriting, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, and the other com- 
mercial subjects because they hoped to pre- 
pare students taking such courses to hold 
positions in local offices as stenographers, 
bookkeepers, and clerks. A demand existed 
for courses in salesmanship, business English, 
and business law, and these courses have been 
added. But regardless of the subjects taught, 
the commercial teacher and the school ad- 
ministrator have measured the success of the 
commercial department by the small per- 
centage of the commercial graduates who 
have been successful in filling places in local 
offices and stores. 


But what about the large percentage of 
commercial graduates who do not go into 
positions upon completion of the course? 
Theoretically, we are supposed to “guide’’ 
pupils into courses in which their aptitudes 
and capacities, and their physical and 
financial status will insure their success. 
Practically, we do not do this. Though 
vocational guidance is growing in popularity, 
it is still in its infancy. We do not yet have 
our guidance on a purely objective and 


scientific basis. Results of research show us 
that our supposedly scientific methods of 
guidance often go far astray in determining 
the courses best fitted for the adolescent boy 
or girl even in the best of our broadening, 
finding, and exploratory courses in the junior 
high school. I do not mean to discredit the 
progress of vocational guidance; there is no 
doubt but that this represents our greatest 
step forward in the modern education. But 
I do believe it is far from perfection, and that 
it merits most profound consideration. 


Can the theory of our curriculum be based 
upon the vocational objectives alone? Have 
we perfected our methods of vocational 
guidance to a point where we can safely guide 
a pupil into a particular course in the curricu- 
lum which does not permit his changing to 
another course at some later date without a 
loss of precious time? Should our courses 
not be sufficiently flexible to permit the pupil 
to change after he has grown older, has a 
broader outlook on life, and knows more 
nearly what he wants? 


The day has passed when law, medicine, 
and the ministry are the only professions. 
We have been transformed from a nation 
primarily devoted to agriculture to one de- 
voted to industry. The United States is now 
the greatest industrial nation in the world. 
Great corporations with their countless execu- 
tives—business managers, sales managers, ad- 
vertising managers, and other highly pro- 
fessional and specialized executive positions— 
dominate the American social order. Large 
scale production has made a profession of 
business. No occupation is more truly 
scientific, more truly professional, and more 
surely stamping its influence upon our civic 
and social institutions than is business. It 
largely dictates the policies of our two great 
political parties, and it must be considered 
in all our problems of government and taxa- 
tion. 


The ever increasing number of large busi- 
ness organizations must be supplied with 
properly educated executives and we must 
realize that a high school education is in- 
sufficient training for executive positions. 
It can only prepare for the minor clerical and 
routine tasks. It cannot provide the broad 
background needed by the general manager, 
the sales manager, the advertising manager, 
the purchasing agent, the personnel director, 
and the numerous other executives who are 
on the staff of a modern business firm. 
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Colleges and universities have long felt the 
need of a broad training for the professions 
in business. Schools of commerce and busi- 
ness administration have been established in 
practically every state university in the nation 
as well as in many denominational and 
endowed colleges. Courses are offered which 
prepare for managerial, marketing, statistical, 
accounting and the other important positions 
in business. On the other hand, the curricula 
of many of our best secondary schools are 
designed primarily to prepare commercial 
graduates for the minor routine tasks of 
business, and unfortunately these courses are 
so arranged that students taking them deny 
themselves the privilege of entering college, 
end of preparing for the “profession” of 
business. It seerns that the movement to 
eliminate ‘“‘waste’” in our schools should 
surely take cognizance of the waste now pre- 
valent where commercial graduates are 
denied the privilege of entering college or 
university schools of commerce because of 
poorly planned courses. 

If physics and chemistry are to be con- 
sidered as college preparatory courses for the 
future scientist, so should the high school 
commercial course be considered as college 
preparatory for the future business executive. 
To deny this is to adinit a misconception of 
the proper objectives of commercial education 
in secondary schools. Commercial education 
is as much cultural as vocational. The seven 
cardinal principles of education are present 
to as great a degree in commercial education 
as any other type of education, and it is 
unjust to deny college entrance to the com- 
mercial graduate. But we have the college 
entrance requirements; we are forced to 
abide by them; and our commercial courses 
should be determined with these as one of 
the objectives. 

Vocational guidance is as yet insufficiently 
developed to enable us to guide pupils into 
courses which do not permit a change of plan 
and which prepare for only the lowest posi- 
tions in business. We must not permit our 
commercial courses to be so arranged that 
they offer the student a vocational opportun- 
ity alone, but place a penalty upon his 
entering college. He should be permitted to 
continue the study of the higher branches of 
business, without having entrance credits to 
remove upon his entrance into college. Our 
vocational guidance movement needs a con- 
siderable further development before the 
commercial curriculum can be based wholly 
on vocational objectives. 





NOTICE 
We have just completed the publication 
of a commercial education monograph en- 
titled “‘A Job Analysis of the Commercial 
Teacher and Self-Rating Chart’ by Earl 
W. Atkinson, Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. A complimentary copy of this 
publication will be mailed to any commer- 

cial teacher upon request. 











VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from page 153) 


the United States is doing today to promote 
commercial education,” confining his. talk 
principally to the bill which is to come up 
before the Legislature this winter. This is a 
bill which is to provide additional subsidies 
for trade and industrial education, and sub- 
sidies for commercial education on evening 
and part-time basis. The commercial teachers 
of Virginia voted to endorse this bill and lend 
to it their support. 

Miss Alice Wakefield of the State College, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, gave an instructive 
talk on the two ways in which the Direct 
Method of Teaching Shorthand is being pre- 
sented today. The problem of the rnost 
effective way to teach shorthand is a vital 
one in most schools, and one that requires 
much study. Miss Wakefield contrasted 
the results of Miss Brewington’s method 
(University of Chicago) and Mrs. Frances 
Barnhart’s (Columbia University), with the 
old way, showing the advantages that the 
Direct approach has over the old way of 
presenting the subject. Both teachers have 
tried the new way sufficiently to know that 
it has many advantages over the old way of 
approach; that pupils respond more quickly, 
take dictation with more assurance, and 
transcribe their notes more accurately. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President...... E. F. Burmahin 

E. C. Glass High School 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
Vice-President. Miss Williette Myers 
Manassas High School 
Manassas, Virginia 

Secretary..... Miss Dorothy Chiles 
E. C. Glass High School 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
. Miss Annie Truitt 
John Marshall High School 
Richinond, Virginia 


Treasurer.... 








PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION MEETING 
An unusually interesting prograrn was pre- 
pared for the Commercial Section of the 
Pennsylvania Education Convention in New 
Castle Pennsylvania on December 26, by 
Mr. R. F. Webb, of the State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, President of 
the Commercial Section. 

The program included papers by Miss 
Mable Monroe, of the Punxsutawney High 
School; Miss Elizabeth Hoover, Latrobe High 
School; Mr. Harry D. Book, New Castle High 
School; and Doctor E. G. Miller, Director of 
Commercial Education, Pittsburgh. 

The officers for the coming year are Mr. 
L. W. Korona, New Kensington High School, 
president; Mr. Harry D. Book, New Castle 
High School, vice president; and Miss Laila 
Kilchenstein, Grove City College, secretary. 


~~ 
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Roll of 





For the past two years from two to 
three pages of each issue of ‘‘The Bal- 
ance Sheet’’ have been devoted to pub- 
lishing the names of pupils who have 
been awarded gold pins or certificates 
of proficiency for satisfactory work in 
the completion of 20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting. In the past it 
has been impossible to publish the 
names of all pupils who were entitled 
to be listed on the Roll of Honor and 
for that reason we have decided upon a 
change in policy. 


Instead of attempting to publish the 
names of all pupils who are entitled to 
be listed on the Roll of Honor, we will 
furnish each school using 20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting or 20th 
Century Touch Typewriting with a Roll 
of Honor on which may be inscribed the 
names of the pupils entitled to this 
honor. It is believed that this will 
prove even more attractive to the pupils 
and that it will be more satisfactory in 
Seneral. At least, it makes provision for 
giving due recognition to every pupil 
who is entitled to such honor. Schools 
desiring to obtain a copy of the Roll of 
Honor should request it. 
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A Definite Attempt has been Made in 











FACTORS OF ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


By 
STAPLES and YORK 


to delimit the subject and to avoid over- 
emphasizing any of the factors affecting 
commerce and industry. 


The arrangement of the material, be- 
ginning with the economic causes and 
effects of commerce, and leading through 
materials and products to regions, en- 
ables the teacher to stress the particular 
phase of the subject that is best adapted 
to his school and community. 


Throughout the text stress is placed 
on man, and on the effect of geographic 
environment. This prevents the subject 
from becoming a mere course in political 
or physical geography. 


We shall be glad to tell you more about 
this interesting book upon hearing from 
you. 











Urry 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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SHE SPOKE FROM EXPERIENCE 


“What is your salary as a saleslady?” 
“Seven dollars a week.” 
‘Surely, you cannot lead a good Christian 
life on that!’’ 
“That’s the only kind you can lead on 
seven per.” 
AK 


A STORY 


Six-year-old Mark awoke at two o’clock 
in the morning. 

“Tell me a story mama,” she pleaded. 

“Hush, dear,”’ said the mother, ‘daddy 
will be in soon and tell us both one.” 


*kK 


TOO LIGHT 


A thin man resented the lateral pressure of 
a fat man on the same seat with him in a 
street car. 

He said: ‘‘They ought to charge by weight 
in these cars.”’ 

“If they did, sonny,” said the fat man, 
“you’d have to walk. They couldn’t afford 
to stop for you.” 

ORK 


ONLY A DREAM 


While waiting in the Washington Police 
Court a colored preacher told of the following 
dreain which he had had: 

“Ah dreamed Ah was in heaven the other 
night. As Ah stood jest inside de golden 
gate dar came a rap, and George Washington 
was announced by St. Peter. 

“Let him come up an’ sit on mah right 
side,” said the good Lawd, who was sittin’ 
on de throne. 

“Pretty soon there was another knock, an’ 
Abraham Linkum wuz announced by St. 
Peter. 

“Let him sit on mah left side,’ said de 
Lawd. 

“Den Ah heard a terrible knockin’ at de 
gate, an’ de angels trembled. 

“St. Peter opened de gate, slow-like, an’ 
den he turned roun’ an sed to de Lawd: 

***You’ll have to git down an’ give him 
your seat, Lawd. It’s Mister Roosevelt.’ ” 


EK 


MODEL A 


Stranger: I represent a society for the 
suppression of profanity. I want to take 
profanity out of your life. 

Jones to roommate: Hey, Bill, here’s a 
man who wants to buy your Ford. 


Lt Ime SSeS SSS eee ee] 


LONG-TIME CREDIT 


The local church was making a drive for 
funds, and two colored sisters were bearing 
down hard on Uncle Rastus. 

“T can’t give nothin’,” exclaimed the old 
negro. “I owes nearly everybody in this here 
old town already.” 

“But,”’ said one of the collectors, ‘“‘don’t 
you think you owe the Lord something too?”’ 

“I does, sister, indeed,’”’ said the old man, 
“but he ain’t pushing me like my other 


creditors is.”’ 
AK 


NO WONDER HE FAILED 


Dumb: I’m not going to school any more. 
Dora: Why not? 
Dumb: I can’t learn anything. The 
teachers keep changing the lessons every day. 
KK 


THEY CARRY ON 


“‘How’s this?” asked the lawyer of the 
contractor. ‘‘You’ve named six material 
dealers in your will to be your pallbearers. 
Would you not rather choose some of your 
friends with whom you are on better terms?” 

“No, Judge, that’s all right. Those fellows 
have carried me so long that they might as 
well finish the job.” 


RK 


CHILDREN MEET GUEST 


Mr. Goodfellow had dined out six nights 
in succession. On the seventh night he turned 
up at home for the evening meal. When he 
was seated, Mrs. Goodfellow rose and ad- 
dressed the other occupants of the table: 

“Children, we have with us tonight a guest 
of whom you have all heard, even if you do 
not know him personally. He is a man who 
has a reputation for conviviality and cheer 
in every club and restaurant in the city, and 
this evening we are to have the honor and 
pleasure of being numbered among the 
admirers of his brilliant and entertaining 
qualities. It is with the greatest pleasure that 
I present to you—your father!’ 

Cd 


ATHLETIC INCONSISTENCY 


The Englishman was taken to a baseball 
game by his American friend, who was 
desirous of impressing him with the fact that 
it was fully as good a game as cricket. 

“TI can hardly see,” said the Englishman, 
‘““why so many thousands of persons pay their 
money to ‘see’ a ball game, and then when a 
particular husky player comes up with his 
stick, they request him to knock the blooming 
ball out of sight, so nobody can ‘see’ it.” 


January, 1930 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing 
on this page should be addressed to 


THE BALANCE SHEET 
Third and Vine Streets - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Young man or woman who can take charge of 
commercial department in a private school in the 
East which has been established for thirty-eight 
years. Only live wires with practical experience 
need apply. Address, No. 195. 





Wanted solicitor and good commercial teacher 
who is capable of interviewing prospects. Ad- 
dress, No. 197. 





Wanted, by an old-established Eastern school 
located in a manufacturing center, a middle-aged 
man thoroughly experienced in teaching in the 
commercial department of a private business 
school; a choice may be had of teaching for ten 
months—no solicitation, or a twelve-month con- 
tract including solicitation; adequate salary 
assured. Address, No. 198. 





Commercial school doing both residence and 
extension courses, needs two additional salesmen. 
Good territory and good commission. Build 
your own business which leads to an interest 
later, if you so desire. Address, No. 199 





Man or woman with small cash for stock 
investment in a school that has been established 
in the East for thirty-eight years. The one 
selected will be in charge of the commercial 
department with every opportunity for growth 
and momentary development. Address, No. 196. 





First-class business college solicitor wanted at 
once. Splendid proposition. Prefer former 
teacher or manager. Address, No. 200. 





Experienced school man of good personality as 
head of commercial department in business 
college, offering two-year college courses. Must 
have degree and be able to do C. P. A. coaching. 
State qualifications in full and enclose photo- 
graph with first letter. Address, No. 201. 





We want salesmen immediately, both sexes, in 
every city. We pay fifty percent commission. 
Have your graduates apply to No. 202. 





Wanted good business executive; well-rounded, 
experienced business college office man. A man 
who can enroll prospects and make them like it. 
The right man will be privileged to secure an 
interest in the business after employed three 
months. Kindly state qualifications and salary. 
Address, No. 203. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young married man with B. A. and a Law 
degree wants teaching position in business college 
for the coming summer months. Can teach 
Business Finance, Elementary Accounting, Typ- 
ing, Business English, Commercial Law. Sales- 
manship, Psychology, etc. Would like to secure 
such a position in view of taking over part or all 
interest in school. Address, No. 204. 


Man 40, A. B. degree, desires connection in the 
South. Have had many years experience in public 
accounting, income tax and conducting my own 
com-nercial school. Have been very successful 
and enjoy an enviable reputation, but health 
conditions of locality make change necessary. 
Address, No. 205. 











Experienced school man desires high school or 
college position for next Septeraber as teacher of 
Bookkeeping, Accounting, and related com- 
mercial subjects. Prefer New Jersey or near 
New York City. Have B. S. degree in Education 
and Master of Arts degree with majors in Com- 
merce and Education. Fifteen years’ business 
and teaching exper‘ence. Address, No. 206. 


Recent graduate of business school, with six 
years’ general teaching experience, desires posi- 
tion to teach commercial subjects. Address, 
No. 207. 





An eyperienced school superintendent with 
Masters degree would like teaching or soliciting 
position. Experienced in soliciting for and man- 
aging a business college. Will purchase stock or 
partuership if suited. Address, No. 208. 





Experienced, enthusiastic lady teacher desires 
position as teacher in school newly organized or 
being organized where hard work and interest 
will count. Can teach full Secretarial Course. 
mg ‘ted and good education. Address, 

o. 209. 





Man with ten years’ experience as business 
college solicitor—real live wire. Also good teacher 
of commercial subjects and penmanship. Can 
manage either inside or outside work. Very 
best of references. Address, W. A. Roberts, 
417a St. Louis Ave., East St. Louis, Ill. 





Teaching position wanted by experienced man. 
Sixteen years in present position. Experienced 
in teaching bookkeeping and allied subjects. 
— of La Salle University. Address, No. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Will sell all or part interest in growing business 
college in thriving western city of 50,000. Com- 
Petition not noticeable. Rich territory. Hun- 
dreds of high school graduates within fifteen 
miles. Priced below value if taken now. Terms. 
Might tease. Address, No. 211. 





Business college located in city of 15,000. 
Death of owner reason for selling. Priced at a 
bargain. Complete information will be furnished 
prospective purchasers. Address, No. 212. 





The only business college in a town of 20,000, 
in a western state; average income the last five 
ears $4500. Price $3500. Half interest $2000. 
ight lease to good man or woman. Don’t ans- 
wer unless you have at least $750 cash to pay 
oo on lease or purchase price. Address, No. 





A good business college in an industrial city of 
the Central States. Good equipment and ideal 
quarters. Profits are being made every month, 
but owner has purchased a larger school and will 


sell very reasonable to the right party. Address, 
No. 214. 





School for sale in town of 15,000. Live com- 


munity. Fine opportunity for man and wife. 
Address, 215. 
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Business school in growing town of 10,000. 
Ideal for man and wife. Clear o: indebtedness. 
Going into another business reason for selling. 
Price $500. Address, No. 217. 





A-1 small Canadian business college, estab- 
lished over thirty years. Member of The Business 
Educators Association ot Canada. Receipts $5000 
to $7000 a year. Sixty miles from Toronto. Twenty- 
four typewriters. Price $4500. Address, No. 216. 





A growing, exceptionally well-equipped school 
of over 100 day students and a good night school. 
The school is well advertised and well located as 
to territory and competition on the Pacific Coast. 
It has a fine reputation and is growing in popu- 
larity. One of the chief owners cannot give his 
time to the school and a part of it will be sold to 
a desirable party or all the school will be sold if 
the purchaser desires to buy all of it. State 
whether you want all or a part of the school. 
Reasonable terms w'll be given but do not write 
unless you mean business and have some capital. 
Address, No. 218. 





Prosperous school in California, 
tion for two persons. 


Fine proposi- 
Would sell part interest to 


a good outside man. Address, No. 219. 


(ives instruc- 
tion in the analyz- 
ing of sales points, 
in writing headlines 
and body matter, 
and in making ty- 
pographical dis- 
plays. 





New York 





Cincinnati 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING 
By 
ROWSE and FISH 





In preparing the text, the authors had the cooperation of 
the advertising managers of several of the largest firms in the 
country. Instructors may rest assured that the book is authoritative 
from both the theoretical and practical viewpoint. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 





January, 1930 





School established for over 35 years in city of 


165,000. Students paying by the month. No 
scholarships. If you have no money, don’t 
write. Address, No. 220. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to buy good paying business college in 
the South or Southwest. Will pay what it is 
worth, no more. Am no curiosity seeker. Write 
me if you want to sell. Address, No. 221. 





Wanted to lease or buy ail or an interest in a 
good private school. Twenty-three years’ expe- 
rience in schoo! work. Can do any part of the 
work. Will consider p!ace as manager or teacher. 
Available now. Address, No. 222. 





Should like to get interest in a good business 
college as partner. Can handle any line of com- 
mercial except shorthand and typewriting. Have 
been superintendent of schools for several years. 
Middle aged, married. Can add business if given 
a chance to solicit high school graduates. Ad- 
dress, No 223. 


















Each chapter 
is followed by a 
number of thought 
questions and labo- 
ratory projects. 
The latter give 
practice in apply- 
ing the principles 
discussed. 









San Francisco 





























Solving the Problem of 


Teaching Finger Positions ~ 


The typewriting teacher who attempts to demon- 
strate the correct position of the typist’s hands at the 
machine seldom succeeds, for only a partial view can be 
obtained by members of the class. Of even less avail is 
an attempt to show the proper finger reach for various 
keys, for few members of a large class can see and 
appreciate such a demonstration. 


In 20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
by Lessenberry and Jevon, each lesson includes an 
illustration showing the proper position of hands and 
fingers, or the proper reach to be used in practicing an 
advanced location drill. The pictures used in the text 
have been taken downward on the backs of the oper- 
ator’s hands, thus making finger positions quite clear. 


A comparison of the illustrations in 20TH CEN- 
TURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING with those in any 
other typewriting text will show the superior merits of 
the former. We shall be glad to send a sample upon 
receipt of a statement regarding the length of your 
typewriting course. 


Ya 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The salesman must be able to use language convincingly. 
(A typical illustration from FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP) 


CLEAR ENGLISH AND LOGICAL REASONING 
ARE STRESSED IN 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SALESMANSHIP 
By 
R. G. WALTERS 


Trick selling is disapproved in this text; the wisdom of high 
pressure salesmanship is questioned, and all discussion of highly 
technical, psychological theories of little interest to students is 
omitted. Instead, the text presents a straightforward discussion of 
selling based on service, high ethical standards, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the article sold, a command of good English, a knowledge of 
human nature, and an understanding of the steps in a sale. 


Each chapter is followed by questions for discussion, and by a 
laboratory project. If you are planning a second semester of 
salesmanship, send for a sample copy of this text. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago 
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